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NEW BOOKS. 


New Volume by the late Bishop Lightfoot. 
Cambridge Sermons. 


By the late Josrpo Barser Licutroort, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham. 
12mo, $1.75. 








By the Very Rev. the Dean of Llandaff, D.D. 


The Church of the First 
Days: 

Comprising the Church of Jerusalem, the 
Church of the Gentiles, the Church of the 
World. Being Lectures on the Acts of 
the Apostles. By C. J. Vauanan, D.D., 
Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple. 
New Edition. 12mo, $2.75. 





With Illustrations by Julius Schnorr. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


Bible Stories. 


By the Rev. A. J. Courcn, M.A., Professor 
of Latin in University College, London; 
author of ‘‘Stories from Homer.’’ With 
Illustrations by Julius Schnorr. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


New Pocket Edition in one volume, morocco, 
gilt edges, $2.25. 
Poetical Works of Lord 
Tennyson. 


Pocket Edition in one volume, 18mo, mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $2.25. 








Mrs, Oliphant’s New Book. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 


Royal Edinburgh: 
Her Saints, Kings, and Scholars. 


By Mrs. OureHant, author of ‘* Makers of 
Florence,’”’ ‘‘Makers of Venice,’’ etc. 
With Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. 
Crown 8vo Edition. Cloth, gilt, $3.00. 


Edition de Luxe. Royal 8vo, with proofs 
of the illustrations, $18.00. 
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73rd Semi-Annual Financial Statement of the 


PHCENIX INSURANCE CO., 


Of Hartford, Conn., 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS, DECEMBER 3ilst, 1890. 





CASH CAPITAL, we Se 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


$5,624,814.73 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Agents, - 
State Stocks and Bonds, - - 
Hartford Bank Stocks, a 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks, - 
Corporation and Rai Stocks and Bonds, 
pountz. Cs City, and Water Bonds, - 


Loans on “Ocllateral, 
Real Estate Loans, 
Accumulated Interest and Rents, 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS, - 


$654,873 07 
30,000 00 
607,314 00 
553,868 00 
2,431,140 00 
236,420 00 
233,524 34 
143,322 50 
676,600 00 
57,752 82 


$5,624,814 73 


LIABILIT ES. 


Cash Capital, - 
Reserve for Outstanding Lema, 
Reserve for ene - 


NET SURPLUS, - 


woReaemems,.-" - - ele 


- - = $2,000,000 00 
- + 293,831 17 

- 1,813,903 88 
- = 1,517,079 68 


$5,624,814 78) 





Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 


$27,157,044.19 
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nee BIRTHDAY BOOK of Emivent Compos- 
A handsome and useful book, $1.00. 


ANY BOOK MAILED, POSTPAID, FOR RETAIL FRIOR. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, aa 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y¥ 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
MI LL] N CURIOUS & CURRENT, 
ON HAND. 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Three Doors West of City Hall Park, New Yorx Crry. 
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If so,and you wish to obtain the leading papers of 
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BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 
BOSTON BOND (for Soreign correspondence). 
BUNKER HILL ( for every-daycor 





These papers have gained an statesadianed repula- | vinced 


tion in every State and Territory on account of their 
excellent quality and reasonable price. If your sta- 
tioner does not keep them, and will not get them for 
you, do not accept any others, but send us your name, 
mentioning ** Christian Union,” and we will forward 
you our complete set of 


DAMPLES FREE. 








We send full information as to price, styles, size 
etc., also samples and price of stamping your initial, 
monogram, crest, coat-of-arms, street address, etc., 
upon the paper. 

SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
PAPER MERCHANTS, 


49 & 51 Franklin Street (Entire Building), Boston, Mass. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A WASHINGTON EIBLE- 
CLASS. 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 


Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A ve ans ‘© this brilliant author’s interpretations 
of the Bible gathered abovt her the most distin- 
ished representatives of official life in Wasbington. 
‘n ‘this book. prepared at the special request of the 
eminent members of the class, Gail Hamilton offers 
her incisive lucid ** Bible-taiks ”’ to a larger audience. 
One reason given for the existence of ** A Washing- 
ton Bible-Class”’ is the desire of mothers to have 
some reasonable system of faith to teach their active- 
minded children. Thoughtful mothers will find in 
the book suggestions that cannot fail to be helpful to 
them in presenting Bible stories to their children 
without making too great a draft on their credulity. 
It isa book of hints rather than systems, but the 
hints are in the direction of nature and common 
sense, 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL 
OF WILLIAM MACLAY. 


United States Senator from Pennsylvania, 
1789-1791. 
WITH PORTRAIT FROM ORIGINAL MINIATURE. 


Epirep sy EDGAR S. MACLAY, A.M 


Large 8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 


As the oarly sessions of Ly go were held with 
cl losed doors, little is known of their proeenting®. 
* The Journal of William Maclay’ throws a flood of 
light on this gi chapter of American histery 
giving adetailed description of debates, sketches 0 
Congressional life, official dinners, State ceremonies, 
etc., Tariff for Protection, and ‘* Nobilimania,” as 
discussed in the First Congress : also strong side- 
lights - Warhington, Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson— 
and on the Senators and Representat ives. This Jour- 
nal has been jealously withheld from public scru- 
tiny bv the descendants of William Maclay for a hun- 
dred years, owing to the sharp and candid yo 
tions it makes on personages whom we are 
tomed to reverence. An unreserved publication is 
now offered for the first tine. 








A NEW EDITION OF 


EVOLUTION OF MAN AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By tHe Rev. HOWARD MACQUEARY. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


With a new i in which the Author 
answers his Critics, and with some 
important additions. 


“* There can be little doubt,” says Prof. Le Conte, 
**that we are now on the eve of the greatest change 
in traditional views that has taken place since the 
birth of Christianity. This change means nota re- 
adjustment of details only, but a recomstruction of 
Christian theology.” Itis use I am firmly oon- 
ced of the truth of these profound words that I 
have written this book. Evolution is **in the air,’’ 
and its fandomestel tenets are bor | accepted (per- 
haps unconsciously ) by all classes re ong It be- 
hooves us, then, as religious t 
this fact, and adjust our ae dh ecient —From 
the Preface. 

** The questions at pose are vital in their charac- 
ter."—New York Tribune. 

“* The ecclesiastical trial of the Rev. Howard Mac - 
Queary will attract the attention = Christians of 
every name.’’—New York Times. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pablishers, 
1,3 & 5 Bonn Sr., New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Some Charming January Books. Every 
one worthy a place in the best Sunday- 
school and Home Libraries. 


Bryant. By Pansy. 
50. 








Miss Dee Dunmore 
1%tmo, illustrated. f 
One of those bright, quaint, attractive stories by 
wh ch Pansy ~1, young readers’ attention and 
lures them into true and noble thinking and doing. 
A peek to delight any girl fortunate enough to re- 
ceive it. 
A Modern Exodus. By Faye Hunting- 
ton. 12mo, $1.50. i 
A rful mplification of the good that can 
woonght in on isneligions community by a few strong, 
earnest natures. There are some fine studies of char- 
acter, and the incidents are forcible and interesting. 


Ways and Means. By Rev. F. E. Clark, 
D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 


of the Christian Endeavor movement from 
ae to the present time ; with valuable sug- 


e and the 
gestions as to forming new ‘A book that jaboala be 





it of th , 
jn the hands of every member of the ¥. P.B. ©. 
A New Senior at Andover. By Herbert 

D. Ward. 12mo, $1.25. sal 
A live story of real school life, bright with loc: 
ing. but none the less a representative book that 
pene Mae oe and college graduate will appreciate 
to the full. : ‘ 
Anne Bradstreet. (Her Life and Times.) 
By Helen Campbell. 12mo, $1.25. 
The of one of America’s earliest remarkeble 
. infi on America’s literature and 
lite is but little — A valuable contribution to 
American biography. 
The Story of Kentucky. By Emma L. 
Cc melly. 


The Story of Wisconsin. By Reuben G. 
Thwaites. Latest vols. of “Story of the 
States’? series, edited by Elbridge Ss. 
Brooks. 8vo, $1.50 each. Fully illustrated. 

Songs of Life. By Francis Edward Mars- 
ten. Illustrated, $1.25. 
oe - ese. 

Thee ethan cas frvan s warm and celbared beart, 

and they gostraight to the heart of the reader.”— 

Golden Rute. 


= Granger. By W. 0. Stoddard. 12mo, 
1.25. 


Tid ctr ee ot te on saver the Taithtl father 
wor oy, the ambitious sister, 
and athe, and the different village folks, all 
strongly individualized. 
Helps in Teaching Reading. By Mar- 
tha S. Hussey. 12mo, 75 cents. 
An almost invaluable book not only for teachers, 
but forfall interested in prod 
lence. good, clear, intelligent og by y 
ple. It has the highest testimonials from 


mas- 
ters, teachers, supervisors, who have seen the sheets. 


At os Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on reeeipt of 
ce, OY 


pri 
D. LOTHROP CO., Publishers, Boston 


If you have not subscribed for one of the 
Lothrop Magazines foriyour Young People, 
do so NOW. They are worth ten times their 
cost in the Home Circle. 


IF YOU PLAY THE ORGAN 


Send 10 cts for copy of ‘THE ORGAN.” Contains 
24 pages choice MUSIC, also suitable for Piano. Each 
book complete. Published bi-monthly at $1 a year. 


- E ASTE ANTHEMS (samples) for 20c. 


CAROLS and Services * 10c. 
G. Molineux, 10 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yor, New York. 
GCBERMERHORN'S 
TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best —\ U. 8. 
3 East lire Srazer, N. Y. 


Cormwezoticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY-—Home and 


College Preparatory for Girls. Principal, Miss 
Bara J. Burrs; Ass’t Prin., Mrs. R. M. Larsror. 


























Massacnusetts, Cambridge. 
HE OGCAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (for 
girls). Application should be made to 
Mr, Anrour Guan, Director. 





New York, New York. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The inauguration of the Reverend Charles A. 
Briggs, D.D., as the Edward Robinson Professor of 
Biblical Theology, will take place at the Seminary 
Chapel, 700 Park Avenue, on Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 20th, at 8o’clock. The charge on behalf of the 
Board of Directors will be given by the Reverend 
David R. Frazer, D.D., of Newark, N. J., and the 
Inaugural Address will be delivered by Dr. Briggs. 
Admission by card, for which apply to EK. M. 
Kingsley, Treasurer, on or before the 17th inst. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
- - SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of 
these languages sufficiently for every-day and busi- 
ness conversation. by Dr. Rion. 8. ENTHAL’s cele- 
brated MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, 85.00 
for books of each » with privilege of answers 
to all —. and correction of exercises. Sample 
copy, Part 1., 25 cents. Li Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT CO., 299 Washington St., Boston. 
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The demand for Nestlé’s 
Food increases daily. Once 
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Nobody cares 
how much oil 
s+| alamp burns— 
¢. oil is cheap. 
Yo But, if the 

Py SPittsburgh’’ 
burns less oil and gives more 
light than any other central- 
draft lamp, we all care; and 
we care a good deal; for it 
shows that the other lamps 
evaporate oil without burning 
it, while the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
burns it. 

Besides, the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
is easy to manage; the others 
are not. The ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
is clean by habit; the others 
are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, every one of 
them. Send for a primer. ? 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


A this writing (Tuesday morning) it seems 
probable that the crisis of the Indian trouble 
in South Dakota has passed. For several days 
past the hostiles have been moving slowly toward 
the Pine Ridge Agency, abandoning their strong 
position in the buttes, fortified, as it were, by natural 
defenses. They have announced their intention of 
coming into the agency, and already many of the 
less hostile or fanatical, many who are unarmed, 
and great numbers of women and children have 
entered the lines. But the main body of the young 
warriors, well armed, remains in camp two or three 
miles from the agency. They are uneasy, still 
under the craze 


action would not have been necessary if the 
Government had not previously yielded to 
the pressure of office-seekers and dismissed 
from the agency a tried and experienced offi- 
cial, who was, we believe, a Republican, though 
he had been continued in office under President 
Cleveland, and who was dismissed only to make a 
place for a politician as a reward for political serv- 
ices rendered to the party. It does not follow that 
it would be wise to substitute army officers for 
civilians in the agencies generally. This is de- 
manded, but the only argument for the change is 
that it would give permanency of tenure, and per- 
manency of tenure can be equally well secured by 
any administration which has the courage to do 
what every one acquainted with the Indian service 
knows ought to be done. The real remedy of the 


The situation among the Indians in Dakota was 
thoroughly discussed at this Conference. The 
causes that led to it, as stated by those from the 
field as well as by those in the home offices, were 
substantially those heretofore given in The Chris- 
tian Union. The remedies for the present trouble 
and prevention for similar disturbances in future 
were those which have long been urged by reform- 
ers: taking the administration of Indian affairs 
out of political clutches, and a system of edaca- 
tion that shall include training for the whole man, 
making of the Indian a good American citizen. 
The subject of Government aid for religious 
schools came up incidentally again and again. As 
at Mohonk so in Washington, the opinion was de- 
cidedly in favor of no further extension of the con- 
tract system. Dr. Langford and Dr. McVickar 
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they fired into their own ranks, and that Indian 
women and children were unnecessarily fired upon. 
Nothing seems to have been said about the un- 
wisdom of beginning the treatment of the Indians 
by forcible disarming; a serious attempt to have 
first convinced them that they were not, as they 
believed, to be instantly shot, might have averted 
the disaster. Dispatches indicate that this will be 
the course followed by General Miles in the present 
crisis. We give herewith a map (reproduced from 
the Chicago “ Inter-Ocean ”) of the region of the 
present Indian campaign, together with an explana- 
tion of the position as it stood before the hostiles 
turned their steps toward the agency. 
. * 


* 
The Administration has skillfully and wisely cut 
the Gordian knot at Pine Ridge, by appointing an 
army officer as Indian agent at that station. This 


present evils in the Indian administration lies 
in the other direction—in giving to the head 
of the Indian Bureau the power of appoint- 
ment and removal, and in holding him respon- 
sible for the character and work of his subor- 
dinates. On this subject a strong expression 
of opinion was adopted at the annual Conference 
between the Board of Indian Commissioners and 
the representatives of the various religious bodies 
doing missionary work among the Indians, which 
was held in Washington last week. The resolu- 
tions adopted say : 

‘* Weare more and more convinced of the detrimental effect 
of removing valuable officers in the Indian service, whose 
experience cannot be replaced, solely or really for political 
reasons, and most earnestly urge the retention of such men, 
without regard to their political opinions, and the extension 


of civil service reform regulations to the subordinate appoint- 
ments in the Indian Department.”’ 


olutions unanimously adopted attributed the pres- 
ent trouble to the anti-progressive and anti-Chris- 
tian element in the tribes, and pointed out that 
only five thousand out of 250,000 Indians were 
involved, deprecated any movement toward re- 
moving the care of the Indians to the War 
Department, and urged increase in the appropria- 
tions for education and that money appropriated 
for the benefit of the Indians to whom land has 
been allotted should be expended at the discretion 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, without 
obligation to wait for the final approval or issning 
of a patent for the land. 
tr. « 

The tone of Mr. Blaine’s last letter to Lord 
Salisbury on the Behring Sea question is more 
moderate than that of its predecessor. In it he 
disclaims holding the position that the Behring Sea 
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is a mare clausum, but maintains that Russia 
always exercised the right to prevent the hunting 
of seals within it, and that this right belongs to the 
United States. Going back to the Russian treaties 
of 1824 and 1825, which Lord Salisbury had cited 
to prove that the United States was claiming an 
exclusive jurisdiction over the high seas which 
Russia had abandoned in accordance with our 
protests, Mr. Blaine argues, with much force and 
great learning, that this treaty had reference only 
to the Pacific Ocean south of the Aleutian Islands, 
and not to the Behring Sea. The point is not 
definitely settled by the wording of the treaty, but 
Mr. Blaine makes it quite evident from the history 
of the negotiations that Russia had no intention of 
abandoning its monopoly of the seal fisheries. This 
monopoly it continued to exercise until the session 
of Alaska to the United States in 1865. 


* s 


x 

In all this Mr. Blaine’s contentions are 
eminently reasonable. His argument becomes 
weak only when he rhetorically asks why Eng- 
gland acquiesced in the exercise of this mo- 
nopoly by Russia, and “persistently violates the 
same rights when transferred to the ownership 
of the United States.” It does not appear 
from history that seal hunting on the high 
high seas was ever profitable until within the last 
few years, and in consequence the question whether 
Russia’s jurisdiction over the Behring Sea extended 
beyond the three-mile limit never arose. The 
English Government will, of course, maintain that 
the absence of any controversy during these forty 
years settles nothing, and that, whatever Russia 
claimed at atime when the right to maintain a 
closed sea and search the vessels of foreign nations 
was an unsettled question in international law, the 
right of the United States to maintain jurisdiction 
ever the Behring Sea, and to search vessels therein, 
cannot now be maintained without international 
agreement. At the conclusion of his letter Mr. 
Blaine says that the United States does not reject 
arbitration, but is willing first to arbitrate the 
historical points involved, and then to arbitrate the 
entire question, in case the settlement of these 
historical points leaves the exclusiveness of our 
jurisdiction unrecognized. 

‘ * * 
* 

It looks at this writing as though the action of 
the Senate by which the Lodge Election bill was 
laid over, a minority of Republicans voting with 
the Democrats therefor, has put an end to all pros- 
pect of the passage of this bill at the present ses- 
sion of the Senate, and therefore all prospect of its 
passage for at least two years to come, since the 
next House is so largely Democratic. It is asserted 
that the object of the combination to lay over the 
Lodge Election bill was to prepare the way for legis- 
lation on the Silver bill, and it is not obscurely inti- 
mated in the columns of the “ Tribune ” that if the 
silver men who voted for the postponement will re- 
verse their action, and take up and pass the Lodge 
Election bill,the Republicans will combine with them 
to secure silver legislation. We hardly need say 
to our readers that all such bargaining, from which- 
soever side it proceeds, is, in its very essenee, cor- 
rupt and corrupting. These two measures have no 
relation to one another, and the clear duty of every 
Senator is to vote on each measure independently 
of the other. We suspect, however, if the truth 
were known, the Republican Senators who voted 
for postponing action on the Lodge Election bill 
were not sorry to have that action postponed, being 
under conflicting pressure—from their party associ- 
ates in the Senate to vote for it and from their 
constituents in the Northwest to vote against it. It 
is palpably unfair to say, as the Republican jour. 
nals which come under our notice do say, that the 
only question raised by this bill is a question of 
fair or corrupt elections. The real question is 
whether fair elections can, in the long run, be bet- 
ter secured by Federal intervention or by local ad_ 
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ministration, and those who believe that Federal 
intervention is a better means to secure the end 
than local administration should at least argue the 
question. They should not assume this question to 
be settled and give themselves wholly to arguing 
the question whether elections should be fair or not. 


* * 
* 


Political interest in many of the States last week 
centered in the annual messages of the Governors. 
Most notable among these was the inaugural mes- 
sage of Governor Russell, of Massachusetts. Omit- 
ting the summary of the work of the State depart- 
ments, with which messages are usually weighed 
down without adding anything to their own weight, 
Governor Russell proceeded directly to the recom- 
mendations which he had to make. The first of 
these was the abolition of the tax qualification to 
the suffrage. This restriction, he said, which pre- 
vents the entire public from sharing in the control 
of legislation which should be in the interests of 
the entire public, is of little effect “except to de- 
grade the voters, to burden the candidates, and to 
suggest and encourage corruption.” The Gov- 
ernor recommended the enactment of a law com- 
pelling candidates to make public their expenses in. 
connection with their nominations as well as their 
elections. ‘“ Expenses which cannot bear the 
light of day,” he said, “ought not to be made.” 
By the same methods of publicity, he proposed 
to restrict the powar of the lobby. He would 
have some officer empowered to demand under 
oath from the agents of special interests a 
detailed statement of the methods used and money 
spent by them upon any pending measure. Re- 
garding the indirect bribery of legislators by rail- 
road passes, Governor Russell recommended that 
the giving of passes be either prohibited or made 
compulsory. The railroads, he remarked, “could 
hardly object to a law which compelled them to do 
only what they now do voluntarily.” On the ques- 
tion of municipal government, he recommended 
that the city should be given enlarged powers to 
control municipal franchises. This same matter of 
more complete local self-government for cities 
formed the chief topic of the annual message of 
Governor Campbell of Ohio, who recommended 
that cities be empowered to hold conventions and 
to frame their local constitutions in much the same 
manner as those of the States are now framed. 

* * 
*” 

In three States inauguration week found the 
State Governments in confusion. In New Hamp- 
shire the Democrats claimed the control of the 
Legislature up to the very last, when the Supreme 
Court handed down a unanimous decision denying 
their application for a mandamus requiring the 
Clerk of the House to omit from the list of its 
members those voted for on ballots bearing the 
words “if entitled.” The Court based its decision 
on its want of jurisdiction. The Legislature was 
therefore organized by the Republicans without 
serious disorder, and their candidate for Governor 
was duly installed. In Connecticut and Nebraska 
matters remain unsettled. In Connecticut the 
Democratic Senate passed a joint resolution declar- 
ing Judge Morris elected, while the Republican 
House proceeded to investigate the rejection of cer- 
tain Prohibition ballots by the local returning boards. 
Inasmuch as Judge Morris’s majority is but 
twenty-six (though his plurality is over three thou- 
sand), the counting of these rejected ballots would 
throw the election into the Legislature, where the 
Republicans have a majority on joint ballot. Until 
this deadlock between the two Houses is broken, 
Governor Bulkely will continue in office. In 
Nebraska the confusion has been even worse. The 
Farmers’ Alliance controlled a majority of the 
Legislature, and was determined to seat its Alliance 
candidate as Governor. The Supreme Court is- 
sued a writ of mandamus compelling the Speaker 
to open, canvass, and publish the official returns. 
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In accordance with this writ Boyd, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, was declared daly elected, 
but the Republican candidates for the rest of 
the State ticket. The Alliance majority promptly 
passed a resolution declaring the election void, and 
censuring the Supreme Court. Governor Boyd, 
after taking the oath, made a demand on Governor 
Thayer for the office,and was refused. The old 
Governor took the position that, inasmuch as there 
was a general doubt whether Mr. Boyd was a 
citizen of the State, it was his own duty to hold 
the office until the Supreme Court had passed upon 
the question. He accordingly stationed a cordon 
of police and a company of militia in the capi- 
tol to guard the offices. The day following, when 
the news of an Indian outbreak arrived, Governor 
Boyd gave orders to the Adjutant-General, which 
the latter refused to obey, stating that he would 
receive command from Governor Thayer only, 
Governor Boyd promptly dismissed him, and ap- 
pointed his successor. The State troops have there- 
fore two commanders. Some action on the part of 
the Supreme Court is now hoped for which will 
put an end to the existing anarchy. 


* * 
* 


The status of the Irish dissension remains ap- 
parently unchanged. No statement has yet been 
made about the Boulogne conference. The secret 
has been uncommonly well kept, taking into 
account the number of persons to whom it must 
necessarily have been confided. The general im- 
pression seems to be, however, that some form of 
preliminary agreement was reached, both Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. O’Brien agreeing in an evident 
intention to create an impression of possible recon- 
ciliation. Mr. Parnell has made further charges 
of bad ‘faith against Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
McCarthy, all of which have been promptly denied. 
In a letter made public last week, Mr. Gladstone 
declares that the Irish party has vindicated itself 
by putting an end tothe leadership of Mr. Parnell, 
and it appears to be his judgment that that 
leadership is and must be not only temporarily 
but permanently ended. There is a sugges- 
tion in the letter that the Liberals will shortly en- 
large their programme. To this they will be 
driven by the necessities of the situation unless 
there is a speedy end of the Irish dissension. So 
long as the Irish parliament party is divided on a 
personal issue, Home Rule can make no headway, 
and no English party could sustain itself on that 
issue as a platform. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, unless the Irish situation is speedily cleared, 
for the Liberals to bring other questions to the 
front. The general situation in Europe is unusu- 
ally peaceful. The severity of the winter all over 
the Continent has been so unusual and so great as 
to make the weather the chief topic of interest. 
Great suffering and delays of traffic and travel are 
reported from all sections. There have been snow- 
storms even in Algiers, and the sufferings of the 
winter colonies in the south of France and along 
the Mediterranean can only be imagined by those 
who know how inadequate are the heating facilities 
of Southern Europe in the face of a genuinely low 
temperature. 


* * 
* 


On Tuesday of last week the Greek churches in 
Turkey, which were closed several weeks ago, were 
again thrown open and services were held in them. 
The dispatch announcing this happy fact did not 
indicate the steps that had led up to it. But it is 
probable that the Patriarchate, which closed the 
churches in order to force the Porte to rescind the 
appointment of three Bulgarian bishops in Mace- 
donia, had been made to see the unwisdom as well 
as the futility of the act. From first to last, the 
Porte has refused to be coerced ; the appointment of 
these bishops was in compliance with the Treaty of 
Berlin and in obedience to the wishes of England, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, and the Porte could 
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not repudiate it without flying in the face of justice 
and exhibiting a disgraceful vacillation. The 
Patriarchate had, moreover, nothing to gain by 
closing the churches. It was simply playing into 
the hands of Russia, Servia, and Greece, who 
opposed the appointment of the bishops because it 
had been demanded by Bulgaria, and because it 
gave that power a prestige in the Balkan peninsula 
inimical to their own aspirations in this part of 
Europe. As soon as it realized that it was engaged 
in the disagreeable occupation of pulling their 
chestnuts out of the fire, it had nothing to do but 
seek to avoid further folly by again throwing open 
its churches. 


* * 
* 


The outrages perpetrated on the property of 
American missionaries on the Ponapi islands by 
the Spanish troops in possession there call for 
immediate action by our Government. Revolts of 
the natives against the tyranny and exactions of 
their Spanish rulers have been seized upon as a 
pretext for the destruction of mission property and 
interference with mission work. The promising 
and exceedingly interesting work of the American 
Board missionaries in these islands has been brought 
to a complete standstill, and they have even, for the 
sake of peace, temporarily removed to Kusaic, an 
island three hundred miles away. Religious intol- 
erance and jealousy of the friendly relations be- 
tween our missionaries and the majority of the na- 
tives seem to have entered in equal parts into the 
hostility of the Spaniards. The mission houses 
were shelled, the schools were stopped, false 
charge; were brought against the teachers of incit- 
ing rebellion, and permission was refused them to 
take their pupils with them in leaving the island. 
All this in the face of the fact that when the United 
States recognized, a few years ago, the sovereignty 


_of Spain over the Caroline Islands there was an 


express stipulation that the rights of the mission- 
aries were to be protected and their work remain 
undisturbed. Reparation and guarantees of future 
good conduct are due our Government from Spain 
and should be insisted upon by Secretary Blaine. 


* * 
%& 


We read with great satisfaction the letter, bear- 
ing date December 31, by Secretary Tracy to 
Commander George C. Reiter, of the navy, who 
commanded the “ Ranger” at San José at the time 
of the killing of General Barrundia, and who has 
been relieved of his command and ordered to re- 
turn to the United States for the incompetence, not 
to say moral timidity, shown upon that occasion. 
The claim of the New York “ Evening Post” that the 
commander of the “‘ Ranger” had no right to afford 
protection to General Barrundia, and that he should 
have been surrendered to the authorities, because 
if our authorities in New York City should seek to 
arrest a man on board a German or British steamer 
in our port, the attempt would not be resisted, is 
based upon the false idea that we are to act, in 
dealing with half-civilized governments of Central 
America, where revolutions are of semi-annual oc- 
currence, exactly as Germany or Great Britain 
would deal with a stable and responsible gov- 
ernment like that of the United States. Law 
is organized for the maintenance of justice 
and the protection of life and liberty, and to 
surrender General Barrundia to the government 
which demanded it, or to stand idly by while 
he was taken from under a United States flag, 
was practically to give him up, not to trial by 
due process of law, but to assassination with or 
without its forms. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News —Professor Virchow, the emi- 
nent German chemist and scientist, has expressed 
publicly an opinion very unfavorable to the lymph 
remedy of Professor Koch; he says that the 
injection of the lymph increases the bacilli. 
His observations were based on twenty-one post- 
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mortem examinations of cases where the lymph 
had been administered. On the other hand, 
the reports from the physicians experimenting 
in this country are generally favorable, admit- 
ting marked improvement in cases of lupus 
and incipient phthisis. Judge Charles Devens , 
Attorney-General of the United States under the 
Hayes administration, and one of the ablest of 
Massachusetts jurists and orators, died in Boston 
on January 7, at the age of seventy.——Senator 
Sherman has introduced a bill under which the 
general Government would give a guarantee to 
the Nicaraguan Canal project ; the cost of the work 
is now estimated at $100,000,000. Emil Van 
Marcke, the famous cattle painter, died last week. 
He was a Belgian, and studied under Troyon. 














- A SIGNIFICANT VOTE 


— enterprise of the “ Christian Advucate ” has 
secured for the public accurate reports from 
about three-fifths of the districts which during 
October and November voted upon the question of 
the admission of women to seats in the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
These returns are from every part of the Church, 
and, representing three-fifths of the membership, 
afford the first sufficient data for comment and 
inference. 

Some interesting facts emerge from the sea of 
figures. The proportion of those voting to the 
membership is about one to five. If allowance be 
made for the large number of members not yet of 
voting age, this ratio will be reduced to a point 
where it may be safely claimed that no measure 
submitted to popular vote within the Church has 
received as great attention. In New England the 
ratio is one to seven; in the large conferences in 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, one to 
eight; in those of the Central West, one to four 
and seven-tenths. That is to say that the great- 
est difference is found in the sections which count 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Albany, and 
Harrisburg as their centers. Here the majorities 
have voted “ nay” on the question. It is more than 
probable that the non-voters were generally of the 
same mind, and that an increase in the vote would 
have been an increase in this negative majority. 
The strength of the opposition is in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. This 
body has for allies the German contingent, which 


_ has a mind of its own and is unaffected by the 


general sentiment of the various sections where its 
conferences are located, and the colored confer- 
ences in the South, which for some occult reason 
are earnestly opposed to the ecclesiastical enfran- 
chisement of women. ‘The affirmative vote is 
largely in majority in all the New England Con- 
ferences, and, beginning in Western New York and 
Pennsylvania, with the two exceptions noted, sweeps 
the entire West. A measure which musters to its 
support all New England and all the West is sure 
of two elements of strength—brains and votes. 

It is impossible to say how accurately this result 
represents the sentiment of the Church. It will be 
claimed with justice that the radicals are sure to 
vote and the conservatives quite as sure—many of 
them—not to do so. On the other hand, many 
have abstained from voting because of conflict be- 
tween their prejudices and their convictions, and 
such would have been counted in the affirmative 
almost invariably. It is also more than hinted 
that the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
has been an important factor in the result. This 
may have secured a larger majority in some locali- 
ties than the unvoted sentiment would justify. But 
nothing will break the force of the fact that the pop- 
ular vote declares by avery large majority in favor 
of the eligibility of woman to the General Confer- 
ence. The vote has surprised the Church. It is 
now in order for the wise to determine what it por- 
tends. 
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It will be remembered that thus far we have but 
the expression of a popular opinion. The vote is 
simply advisory—suggestive. The question is now 
to be submitted to the Annual Conferences, which 
process will consume the year. Should they, by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and voting, act 
upon the measure favorably, it may become a law 
by the subsequent action of three-fifths of the 
succeeding General Conference. The ordeal is 
a severe one. The popular vote is not a cri- 
terion for the clerical vote. The points of view 
are different. Yet it would be hardy to deny that 
the question is given a status by the people which 
their ministers will be unwilling to discredit. 
Should the sectional division of the vote obtain 
among the ministers as indicated in the analysis 
above, there seems little doubt that the affirmative 
would prevail. Yet even here it must be remem- 
bered that the size of the majorities counts for 
something where three-fourths is the requisite vote. 
The action of the delegated General Conference is, 
of course, uncertain, but it is more than probable 
that this issue will determine to a considerable ex- 
tent the selection of representatives, both lay and 
clerical, and in many conferences where the meas- 
ure does not secure a three-fourths vote General 
Conference delegates who favor it may easily be 
elected. Those who watched the proceedings of 
the General Conference of 1888 while this same 
question was pending cannot forget how near that 
body came to being guilty of a grave constitutional 
error under the pressure of a sentiment which 
favored the admission of women. With no re- 
straint from constitutional limitations, a Confer- 
ence made up of similar elements will with little 
doubt concur in a favorable opinion of three-fourths 
of its ministerial constituency and a large majority 
of the popular vote. This subject will be acted 
upon first by the Southern and Eastern Confer- 
ences, which, with the exception of New England, 
are in the conservative territory. The progress of 
the vote will be watched with constantly intensify- 
ing interest. 

There is no attempt in this paper to present 
arguments or opinions, but simply facts and infer- 
ences. The meaning of events should be studied 
whether they encourage one’s hopes or excite one’s 
fears. 








OUR OLDEST CONTRIBUTOR. 


in readers will find elsewhere a page devoted 
to one of the best-known fables of sop, 
with a quaint and characteristic illustration repro- 
duced from a notable edition published in London 
a century ago. The occasional publication of one 
of these fables during the year, accompanied by 
these unusual illustrations, will recall the wisdom 
of one of the masters of the knowledge of life. 
Ever since the days of Cresus, the earliest of his- 
torical plutocrats, the slave sop, who was his 
contemporary and who stood at the other end of 
society, has been one of the universal teachers of 
men. A very curious and suggestive contrast 
might be drawn between these two men—living at 
the same time, so differently placed in outward 
circumstance, alike famous, but for such widely 
different reasons ; the king serving to illustrate the 
weakness of riches without character and wisdom, 
and the slave to illustrate the sovereignty of char- 
acter and wisdom without riches. ®sop’s ready 
wit won him access to the great personages of his 
time, and brought him great contemporary reputa- 
tion; his wisdom has preserved his work for the 
instruction and resource of all subsequent genera- 
tions. It is given to few men to amuse their con- 
temporaries and to educate their successors, as it is 
given to few, under the simplest and most interest- 
ing guise of familiar incident, to suggest the deep 
and universal truths of life. So familiar are the 
forms under which sop conveyed the truth, and 
80 primary and universal is the truth which 
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he sought to convey, that he has made the 
whole world his audience, and himself the con- 
temporary of every generation. It is a long time 
since those brilliant Athenian gentlemen were 
in the habit of entertaining their friends with the 
latest story of AZ-op, but these stories are still as 
fresh and as pointed as on the day when they ran 
with the swiftness of the latest goseip through 
news-lovirg Athens. It was very significant that 
the same city, two certuries later, placed Asop’s 
statue with the statues of the seven sages. Aisop 
is probably the oldest contributor to The Christian 
Union whose name will appear on our list during 
1891, but our younger contributors will have reason 
to rejoice, as will our readers, if they are able to 
rival the freshness of his spirit or the value of his 
teaching. 








CONCERNING ANSWERS TO PRAYER. 


E publish in another column a letter which 
we answer here in order to give it larger treat- 
ment than is practicable in the Inquiring Friends 
column ; und yet it is not possible for us, within 
the larger compass of an editorial, to give it ade- 
quate and satisfactory answer. Indeed, we doubt 
whether an adequate and satisfactory answer can 
be given to one who regards the Bible in the light 
in which our correspondent has probably been 
taught to regard it. Her whole point of view of 
ihe Scripture and its promises we should probably 
desire to change. 

Paul has said that the “letter killeth.” That is, 
the literal interpretation of the Bible is destructive 
to its moral and spiritual use. The promises of 
Christ cannot be treated as commercial contracts: 
“ You fulfill my condition, and I will give you 
such and such rewards.” The reader of the New 
Testament must regard it as literature, must put 
himself into the mental attitude of those to whom 
Christ’s words were addressed, and must regard 
them as they would have been regarded by Christ’s 
audiences. Now, at the time when Christ was 
teaching on earth, men universally regarded prayer, 
as to a considerable extent they do now, as a duty 
imposed, an obligation to be fulfilled, an etiquette 
or ritual to be gone through. We believe that the 
Salvation Army have the phrase “ knee-drill,” and 
it fairly expresses this conception of prayer—a 
military service imposed by camp necessities and 
a captain’s commands. Today the Mohammedan 
puts down his prayer-rug and performs his devo- 
tions upon it. If he fails to accompany every 
phrase with the proper attitude, his prayer is nit, 
and he must begin over again. A relic of this 
superstition is to be seen in the Roman Catholic 
Church, where devout women keep record of their 
prayers by their beads, and sometimes also in Prot- 
estant households, where morning devotions are not 
a delight and an inspiration for all the day, but a 
task and a burden which fear dares not omit. 

To men thus looking upon prayer as a law, a 
court etiquette required by an august and awful 
Being, Christ presented in his instructions a very 
different conception. Prayer, he said in substance, 
is talking with God. It is the child’s prattle to his 
father. It is telling him whatever you want, it is 
carrying to him your burdens and your joys and 
sharing them with him. Do not think he requires 
a certain measure of words from you—that you will 
be heard for your much speaking. Understand 
that he wants tohelp you; and if you want anything, 
from a child's top at Christmas to a divine and 
radiant comfort at the grave where the loved one 
lies buried, go to him with your want, and he will 
hear and answer you. Only, he added, be sure that 
you are not selfish in your praying; that what 
you ask, you ask in My name, for My sake, 
that is, because what you ask you believe will help 
you in your Christian life, will help you to glorify 
My name and to promote My cause. Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness. Let all 
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your prayers be framed in, on the one hand, with 
the desire that God’s kingdom shall come and his 
will be done, and, on the other, with the ascription 
of praise to him to whom belongs the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory. 

These promises of Christ must be interpreted 
by common sense, and common sense makes it very 
clear that it would be no boon, but a curse, if God 
were to put his omnipotence at the disposal of his 
children without also endowing them with his om- 
niscience. To say to them, You may have any- 
thing you want, without teaching them to want 
wisely, would be a terrible gift. Christ says, there- 
fore, always, that our prayers must be in faith— 
that is, they must have in them the spirit of trust 
and confidence in the wisdom and goodness of God, 
the spirit which desires him to decide whether 
what we ask would be good for us and shall be 
given tous, the spirit which says, as Christ himself 
said, “ Thy will, not mine, be done.” These prom- 
ises must be interpreted in the light of Scripture 
history ; in the light of the fact that Christ’s most 
urgent prayer in Gethsemane, “ Father, if it be thy 
will, let this cup pass from me,” was answered with 
a negative, so that he drank to the dregs the cup 
which he fain would have avoided; that the prayer 
of Paul that the thorn in the flesh might be taken 
from him was answered in the negative, and instead 
of relief, grace was given to endure. It is only as 
one takes the promises to which our correspondent 
refers, and reads them in this light of common 
sense, of historic fulfillment, of the higher spiritual 
experiences, reads them as the enunciation of great 
general principles, not as commercial contracts, that 
one can enter into their spirit or realize either their 
meaning or their truth. : 

As to the particular prayer to which our corre- 
spondent refers, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,” we reply that the whole 
history of redemption has been a conspicuous an- 
swer to that prayer, the grace and mercy of God 
having converted that cruel crucifixion into the 
very means by which the world which crucified the 
Messiah is saved by his death. 








HONOR TO WHOM HONOR. 


HE death of Emma Abbott gives occasion to 
declare again that an actor can be a consistent 
disciple of Jesus Christ. For the major part, if 
not for the whole of her professional life, Emma 
Abbott has been a member of a Christian church. 


Those of her fellow-members who know her most 


intimately bear testimony to the purity of her life 
and her consistent Christian character. She was 
never ashamed either of her profession on the one 
hand or her Christian discipleship on the other. 
How, a few years ago, being in a church in which 
the preacher leveled a wholesale denunciation 
against all actors and actresses as immoral, she 
arose in her seat and indignantly denied the accu- 
sation and defended her guild against the ignorance 
and uncharity of the preacher, is fresh in the minds 
of our readers. The act was unconventional and 
audacious; but the very audacity of it was an evi- 
dence of the genuineness and intensity of her faith 
in the honorable character of her profession and of 
her companions. 

It cannot be doubted that the moral standards 
which rule in theatrical circles are in some respects 
lower than those which rule in some other stages of 
society. This was equally true of literature in the 
seventeenth century, and is true of politics in the 
nineteenth. All the more honor to those who, on 
the stage, conform their lives to a higher standard 
than the society of the stage requires. All the less 
honor to men who, knowing nothing of its tempta- 
tions, uncharitably refuse or grudgingly yield honor 
to the victories which make honorable such names 
as Emma Abbott, Mary Anderson, Mme. Mod- 
jeska, Lawrence Barrett, Joseph Jefferson, Edwin 
Booth, and others—and their number is rapidly 
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increasing—who would honor any society, and not 
a few of whom would, by their life and character, 
add to the moral power of any church. 








THAT PAN-CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 
A VOICE FROM ENGLAND. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your paper of the 18th, containing the suggestion 
that the Baptists, as part of the Congregational family, 
should be invited to enter the Council in London next 
July, has just reached me. I have no authority to 
answer your demand that they should be invited, or to 
reply to your question “ Why not ?” but, as a member 
of the English Committee, I may write a word on the 
subject. 

Such an invitation could only be extended by the 
common and cordial consent of the Congregational 
churches in America and the British Colonies, as weil 
as in the British Islands. How far it would be agree- 
able to the Baptists in America, Canada, and Australia 
to receive such an invitation, as well as to the Congre- 
gationalists to extend it, I have no means of estimating. 
In England, where, probably more than anywhere elre 
in the world, the two bodies are ready for such union, 
we have to consider this fact. In May, 1886, there 
was a joint assembly of the Baptist and Congregational 
Unions, which happened to be in session together in 
London. It wasa very happy gathering ; and arrange- 
ments were begua for another joint assembly of the 
two bodies the following year. These arrangements 
broke down by aceident, not because they could not 
be carried out. Almost immediately the down-grade 
controversy broke out, and it has seemed well to some 
of us to let a little longer time separate us from that 
controversy before again raising the question of a con- 
joint assembly. Something will, I hope, be done to 
give representative Baptists, aud other descendants of 
the Puritans, an honorable and a recogaized place in the 
Council. 

I heartily agree with you that the Baptists have a 
right to a place in a Congregational Council, but I do 
not agree with you that the responsibility of publicly 
accepting or declining an invitation to it ought to be 
thrown on them. We ought to be sure that such an 
invitation would be welcome before extending it ; the 
interests of catholicity are not furthered by raising 
awkward questions within the denominations. 

Yours truly, ALFXANDER MACKENNAL, 

Bownvon, CHEsHIRg, England. 








UNIVERSALISM AND FORGIVENESS. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your editorial “ Not Universalism,” in this week’s 
Christian Union, you refer to an inquirer who asks 
“why the doctrine of forgiveness before repentance is 
not Universalism.” Allow me to say that I am not 
aware of any exposition of Universalism to which such a 
statement could apply. The uniform teaching of Uni- 
versalist expositors, from Hosea Ballou down, is that 
repentance is a prerequisite to forgiveness. I refer 
your readers to Thayer’s “ Theology of Universalism,” 
to “The Latest Word of Universalism,” art. Salva- 
tion, Repentance, Forgiveness, and to Paige’s Com- 
mentary, in loc. I. M. Arwoop. 

CANTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








Our Roman Catholic exchanges are discussing the 
question, “Can a priest convey absolution by tele- 
phone ?”’ More momentous, however, is the question, 
“Can he convey it at all?” We do not believe that 
he can. “Who can forgive sin but God only ?”— 
[Herald and Presbyter. 

The “Herald and Presbyter” has not yet learned 
the lesson Christ attempted to teach those who first 
denied that a man can forgive sin. Christ said the Son 
of man can forgive sins ; and afterward he sent his 
disciples out with the assurance “that whosesoever 
sins ye remit they are remitted.” And still Christian 
ministers quote, as though it were conclusive, the 
words of the carping Jew denying that mau can for- 
give sins. 








The “ Western Recorder” of Lonisviile reports 
The Christian Union as having “attacked the Ten 
Commandments,” and asks, “ Has that writer ever read 
the first commandment? Any man who loves God 
supremely will not be vicious in any way.” We should 
suspect from this that the ‘‘ Western Recorder ” has 
read neither The Christian Union nor the Ten Com- 
mandments. 


JANUARY 15, 1891. 
‘IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


Ea ERE has recently sprung up in New England a 
mushroom crop of swindles, that surpass in impu- 
dence and ingenuity everything else of the sort 
known hereabout in ancient or modern times. Their 
name is legion, for they are many ; and in applying 
language to them which was originally used in self- 
description by the evil spirits that were driven 
into the swine of the Gadarenes I do no injustice. 
An outline of one of the schemes is as follows: 
An “investment company,” chartered in New 
Hampshire, with a nominal capital of $1,000 000, 
of which $250,000 is paid in, establishes itself to 
do business in Boston, under the terms of a loosely 
drawn Massachusetts law, which provides for no 
investigation and exacts no guarantee. This com- 
pany sends out a swarm of cunningly constructed 
and gaudily printed circulars. offering $100 cer- 
tificates for payments of $5 down and $1.25 per 
month thereafter, until the expiration of one year. 
There is no specific pledge to return $100 at the 
end of twelve months for the $20 that will have 
been paid in; but “investors” are encouraged to 
expect that it willbe done. As a matter of fact, it 
is done, in a few cases ; that is to say, a number of 
organizations belonging to the general class that I 
am describing have actually returned to some of 
their certificate holders, after the lapse of a stated 
period—sometimes more, sometimes less, than one 
year—several times the amount of money paid for 
the certificates. But it has been done on the same 
plan, essentially, as that of the notorious ‘“ Woman’s 
Bank,” conducted by a Mrs. Howe, in Boston; viz., 
by paying to a few customers for a short period 
enormous returns out of the funds deposited by 
credulous dupes. The more recent swindlers, how- 
ever, have profited by the experience of their 
forerunners, and, unlike Ferdinand Ward and Mrs. 
Howe, have thus far managed to keep out of jail. 
They have done this by holding out * great expec- 
tations ” instead of making written pledges. 

I should not ask for the valuable space of The 
Christian Union in which to denounce these pro- 
ceedings if it were not for the amazing epidemic of 
mingled rascality and folly that is raging in this 
region, and has already, I learn, begun to spread 
South and West. More than sixty of these ‘in- 
vestment ” concerns are at this moment in opera- 
tion in Massachusetts alone. The beginning seems 
to have been in New Hampshire, in many sections 
of which State the disease has run its course, 
the inevitable has occurred, and where a few 
months ago there was a wild fever of haste to get 
rich by exchanging one dollar for five, there 
is now weeping and wailing. The evil cun- 
ning of the schemers is displayed in nothing else 
so much as ina contrivance for enlisting their 
dupes as their agents. The certificates are num- 
bered in consecutive order, the promise is made to 
pay them in that order as fast as funds are avail- 
able, and each purchaser is told that the more new 
customers he brings in, the sooner his chance will 
come. Besides, large commissions are promised. 
The consequence is that multitudes of people, espe- 
cially women, are going from house to house, and 
actually waylaying school children on the roads, 
drumming up new business. The Governor of New 
Hampshire has called upon the Legislature to pass 
a law making the procurement of money by these 
false pretenses a criminal offense ; and the Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts—at first some so- 
called “life insurance ” feature was combined with 
the “investment ” plan—says the next step will be 
the use of a burglar’s “ jimmy.” 


The Central Congregational Church of this city, 
which has had no regular pastor since Dr. Daryea 
went to Omaha, ealls the Rev. A. V. V. Raymond, 
pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of 
Albany. It will surprise a great many people 
to learn that Architect Richardson’s masterpiece, 
Trinity Church, Boston, is still an unfinished struct- 
ure. The walls of the west nave are to be raised 
twenty or thirty feet, and towers are to be erected 
at the corners thereof to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet more. On the night of December 
31-January 1, in accordance with an established 
custom, a union Episcopal service was held in Trin- 
ity Church. The great audience-room was tilled 
in every part when the soft, clear s‘rokes of the 
bell announced, amid silent prayer, that the old 
year was dead and a new year was born. Phillips 
Brooks spoke the final words in his own inimitable 
manner. D. L. Moody is spending the month of 
January in Boston and the suburbs. The past 











A FAMILY PAPER. 


week he has preached with great success in Somer- 
ville, also in the Clarendon Street Baptist Church, 
Boston. Next week he is to work in Medford. 
Also, beginning next Tnesday, he will hold noonday 
services in Tremont Temple, Boston. Collector 
Bard has been sustained at Washington on a test 
case in his refusal to open the Boston custom-house 
on Sunday. Leading Boston rabbis are seandal- 
ized at the discovery that some of their number 
have been guilty of issuing to Jewish applicants 
pretended “divorces,” as has been done in New 
York to some extent. At a general meeting of the 
congregation of the Temple Ohabei Shaloni, the 
largest Jewish congregation in New England, it 
was voted to ask the Legislature to pass a law pro- 
hibiting such practices under severe penalties. 








Boston’s new Mayor was inaugurated last Mon- 
day, and Massachusetts’s new Governor last Thurs- 
day. Both delivered messages full of reform ideas, 
the former taking <listinctively Nationalist ground 
on municipal questions, and the latter striking hard 
at gross abuses. Speaker Barrett was unanimously 
re-elected in the Legislature for a third term. 

M.C. A. 


THE MACQUEARY TRIAL. 


[ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ANY features of the trial of the Rev. Howard 
MacQueary, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Can- 
ton, Ohio, held last week in Cleveland, Ohio, before 
a diocesan court, make it remarkable and worthy 
of reporting. It is asserted, on good authority, 
that it was the first trial of its kind in the history 
of the Protestant Episeupal Church. The charges 
against the defendant were of the most serious kind, 
and based on statements in a book which has had 
wide circulation. The testimony of the witnesses 
was written, not oral, thus shortening the trial 
and lessening the opportunity for misunderstanding 
and entirely excluding that display of feeling and 
hatred which witnesses too often exhibit. The 
prosecution and the court gave to the defendant 
every right and courtesy which it was possible to 
give. At no time during the trial was there the 
slightest display of feeling, and the tone and spirit 
of the entire proceedings were on a rare, high plane 
of Christian courtesy—disappointing. doubtless, 
many who had hoped for an opportunity to point 
with sneers at a ‘bear-garden scene” and say 
scoffingly, “‘ Behold how these Christians love one 
other ;” and gratifying to those who had predicted 
that the dignity and gentility of Christian “ Church- 
men” would prevent them from participating in a 
conventional, bitter, unchristian heresy trial. 

Moreover, those who had formed their opinion 
of the character and ability of the defendant from 
the distortions of his utterances which have ap- 
peared in the secular and religious press, and ex- 
pected a sensational, virulent, specious defense, were 
gratified to discover the ability and sincerity which 
Mr. MacQueary possesses. Men who have not 
the slightest sympathy with his doctrinal views 
were compelled to acknowledge the ability of his 
defense and the purity of his motives. Justice to 
the prosecutor demands that it should be said that 
he prosecuted because ordered to do so, and because 
it was a matter of loyalty, rather than because he 
realiy wished to convict the defendant. At the 
conclusion of the arguments the court retired with 
testimony and argument, and its verdict will be an- 
nounced only after careful review of testimony and 
argument, and then to Bishop Leonard, who has 
the power to mitigate, but not iacrease, the 
court's sentence, or to order a new trial, and from 
his decision there can be no appeal. 

The trial began Wednesday morning and ended 
Thursday afternoon. The court, which was elected 
by the diocese long before Mr. MacQueary’s case 
became prominent, and hence was chosen, not be- 
cause of any especial fitness for the duty of trying 
him, nor because the canon contemplated trial for 
heresy—the rather, trials for breach of morals, ete. 
—this court included the Revs. Y. P. Morgan, A. B. 
Putnam, and H. D. Aves, of Cleveland; W. B. 
Gallagher, of Painesville, and George F. Smythe, 
of Elyria ; and had for counselor the Hon. George 
T. Chapman. The prosecutor appointed by the 
Diocesan Standing Committee was the Rev. Dr. 
C. S. Bates, of Cleveland, and the defendant had 
as legal adviser Judge MacMath, both of the 
lawyers being lay members of the Church. 

The presentment against Mr. MacQueary made 
by ths Standing Committee of the Diocese to 
Bishop Leonard was a lengthy document, in which 
extracts from Mr. MacQueary’s book were quoted 
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to sustain the formal charges, viz.: (1) “That by 
writing and publishing the book ‘The Evolution 
of Man and Christianity,’ and by still holding and 
teaching the opinions therein set forth regarding 
the origin, birth, and resurrection of our Lord: he 
has held and taught, and is now holding and teach- 
ing publicly and advisedly, doctrines contrary to 
those held by the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America.” (2) “ That by 
holding and teaching these views he has violated 
declarations and engagements made by him at the 
time of his ordination, and thus has done that 
which renders a breach of his ordiuation vows.” 

The passages from Mr. MacQueary’s book 
especially brought to the attention of the court 
were * 


(P. 218.) “ All the earliest narratives of our Lord’s 
life and teachings fail to furnish us even approximately 
satisfactory proof of the virgin birth, but the evidence 
adducible rather seems to favor the view that Joseph 
was the father of Jesus.” 

(P. 221.) “The story of the virgin-born as it stands 
in the gospel is so improbable, and the evidence sup- 
porting it so uncertain, that critiviom canuot accept it.” 

(P. 223.) “It were much better for the cause of 
religion to frankly acknowledge the meagerness and 
weakness of the evidence adducible in support of the 
traditional views, and to offer an explanation which, 
while it robs the birth of the supernatural drapery, yet 
retains the great fact that an avatar of Gud was born 
of Mary and Joseph.” 

(P. 225.) “ The earliest tradition concerning Christ's 
resurrection simply teaches that it was a spiritual ap- 
pearance—he showed himself in spirit to the apostles 
—and this was not a subjective hallucination of theirs, 
but a real objective manifestation of the spirit of 
Jesus from the unseen sphere. Around this kernel 
gradually grew the husky narratives of the Gospel, 
whose authorship is so uncertain, whose conceptions 
are so grossly materialistic, so inconsistent with the 
conceptions of the unseen sphere which scientific theol- 
ogy forces npon us.” 


The defendant plead “ not guilty.” ‘Testimony 
being called for, the prosecutor offered a copy of 
the book “ The Evolution of Man and Christianity,” 
and later submitted the Prayer-Book and Canon 
of the Church, calling especial attention to the 
phrases in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds referring 
to the origin, birth, and resurrection of Jesus; to 
the collect for Christmas, the Epistles and Gos- 
pels for Monday and Tuesday in Kaster week, and 
the Scripture lessons appointed for the Advent, 
Christmas, and Easter seasons, and the prefaces 
for Christmas and Ascension Days; also the 
fourth Article of Religion. 

The defendant’s counsel offered statements of 
Mr. MacQueary’s as fourd on pages 220, 225-27, 
286 of his book, which explain and modify his 
views on the Incarnation and Resurrection ; also 
1 Cor. xv., Isa. vii., the Four Gospels, portions of 
the Acts, quotations from Justin Martyr's “ Dia- 
logue with Trypho,” chapter xlviti.; from the 
article on “Creeds” in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, from the decisions of the Privy Council of 
the English Church, and from the published works 
of the Revs. E. A. Abbott, H. R. Haweis, and 
R. Heber Newton. 

The argument of the prosecutor in support of 
the presentment emphasized these points: 1. The 
question raised is not at all regarding the inherent 
value of the defendant’s views and teachings, but 
simply as to the relation of those views and teach- 
ings to the doctrines of the Protestant Episcopal 
Charch. Tne canons of the Church do net say 
that the holding and teaching of any kind of doc- 
trinal belief is morally culpable; but they do say 
that the halding and teaching of some kinds of belief 
is not to be allowed on the part of those who stand 
in the Church's pulpits. 2. We may be entirely 
sure that the canons regard the Apostles’ Creed 
and Nicene Creed as of doctrinal authority. 3. If 
the sixth article, viz., “ Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation ; so that whatso- 
ever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man, that it should be 
believed as an article of the faith,” ete., is authori- 
tative in its supposed grant of liberty and private 
jadgment and latitude in teaching ; then the eighth 
article, viz., “‘The Nicene Creed and that which 
is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed ought 
thoroughly to be received and believed ; for they 
may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture,” and the fourth article, viz., “‘ Christ 
did truly rise again from death, and took again his 
body, with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining 
to man’s nature,” etc.—these articles must be 
equally authoritative in limitation of such private 
judgment. 

Mr. MacQueary spoke in his own defense, speak- 
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ing over two hours—using manuscript—never be- 
traying a trace of bitterness, and showing a self- 
control, mastery of his argument, and exemption 
from crude, startling, seneational expressions which 
surprised and gratified those who had prejudged 
him. 

He first replied to the charge that he had vio- 
lated his ordination vows. He quoted these vows 
and several of the Articles of Religion to prove the 
contention that the Church taught the doctrine that 
the individual must test and interpret creeds and arti- 
cles by Scripture, and not Scripture by creeds and 
articles. The Church allows differences of opinion 
upon the doctrines of inspiration, the atonement, the 
sacraments; and the clergyman must test these by 
Scripture ; but there is a limit beyond which he can- 
not go—so it is said—and that limit is the creeds. 
“T maintain that this limitation to the exercise 
of private judgment is not only imaginary, but dis- 
proved by Article VIII.” 

He then showed why the Church had never al- 
lowed the decisions of the early Church Councils to be 
considered infallible, and why the Church or the in- 
dividual ought never to believe that, because the 
majority believed a thing to be true, it must there- 
fore be true. But if it was insisted by some that 
he was advocating new theories, he wished to call 
attention to the fact that the original form of the 
Nicene Creed (cf. Principal Tulloch’s article on 
“ Creeds,” Encyclopedia Britannica), formulated 
by a council called for the express purpose of de- 
fining the doctrine of the Incarnation, contains no 
reference to the virgin-birth of Jesus, and does not 
define the resurrection ; also to the fact that Justin 
Martyr, in his * Dialogue with Trypho,” tells that 
many Christians in his day—140 a.p.—believed 
that Christ was born man of man, and, while not 
agreeing with those who so believed, Justin tells 
Trypho that to so believe did not of necessity for- 
bid belief in the Incarnatioa. 

To the charge that he denied the incarnation 
and divinity of Christ, he replied : 

“It is false. On page 286 of my book I say: ‘ De- 
fining the divinity of Jesus Christ to consist in a per- 
fect union of his human spirit with the divine, we must 
be able to prove that this spirit existed.’ That is sim- 
ply another way of expressing the doctrine embodied in 
our second article of religion, which I believe. I think 
that the mode of Christ’s birth and the fact of his di- 
vine character are two entirely different questions.” 


To the charge that he denies the miraculous 
conception, he replied : 


“ This also is false. On page 220 of my book I say: 
‘I hold with Keim and many of the evolutionists that 
as great a miracle was wrought at the birth of Jesus 
as was wrought when life or self-conscious mind was 
introduced on our globe. A distinct leap was made in 
the process of spiritual evolution at his birth, whereby 
the goal toward which humanity is moving was real- 
ized in one case. Jesus was therefore the possibility of 
the human race made real.’ In other words, I believe 
that Jesus was a sinless being ; that he had a perfect 
moral and spiritual nature, and that this perfect nature 
was produced by a special operation of the Divine 
Spirit. The human spirit of Jesus was infused into a 
human body by a special exertion of the divine will. 
That is, he was ‘ conceived by the Holy Ghost,’ acting 
along the lines of natural generation, albeit on a higher 
plane than that of his ordinary action. A perfect man 
would be a moral miracle, and, believing as I do in 
Christ’s sinlessness, I must believe that it was due to 
the God within him. I therefore differ from many, 
not all, theologians, simply in interpreting this article 
of creed. I hoid that there are two views of Christ’s 
birth in the New Testament, one of which assigns him 
only one earthly parent, and another giving him two 
parents, and therefore we must make a choice, and, ex- 
ercising the liberty which the Church gives me, I 
claim that I may adopt either one of these views 
which seems to me the more reasonable and credible.” 


The Scripture cited by Mr. MacQueary in sup- 
port of his views on the virgin-birth are Matthew 
xiii., 55; John vi. 42 ; Luke ii., 41-48; also the 
fact that Paul, who was the first to write about 
Jesus, says nothing of the miracle, nor does 
Mark, while Matthew and Luke give the geneal- 
ogy of Joseph, the one carrying it back to David, 
the other to Adam. 


To the charge that he denied the resurrection, he 
said : 

* On pages 225-27 of my book I explicitly accept the 
doctrine of the resurrection as stated by St. Paul in 
First Corinthians xv., which is the doctrine of this 
Church in her burial service. I do indeed claim, and 


I give fact aud reason to support the claim, that St. 
Paul’s account of the resurrection was written before 
. the Gospel account ; that it must be interpreted by his 
vision on the way to Damascus, by his statement that 
there is a natural body and there is a spiritual body ; 
that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
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God, and that the body which is buried is not the body 
that shall be the organ of the soul in the spiritual 
world. I hold that St. Paul treats Christ’s resurrec- 
tion as the prototype, ‘the first fruits’ of our own, and, 
since he distinctly says that God will give us different 
bodies in or after death from those which are buried, 
it follows logically that Christ’s resurrection body was 
not that body which was crucified and laid in the sepul- 
cher. I hold, further, not that the Gospel accounts are 
false, but that they are substantially true ; only a few 
additions seem to have been made to the primitive 
Pauline account. I hold that the theory of a spiritual 
appearance of Christ after death explains the Gospel 
narratives themselves,with the exception of a few pas- 
sages, better than the old doctrine, and those excepted 
passages cannot be rationally and fairly explained by 
the old view.” 

Then, to show the eminently respectable and 
scholarly companions in heresy—if heresy it be— 
he has in the English and American clerical ranks, 
he quoted aptly and freely from “The Kernel and 
the Husk,” by the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott ; * Christ 
and Christianity,” by the Rev. H. R. Haweis; an 
article by Canon Fremantle in the “ Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly,” June, 1887 ; “ Church and Creed,” 
by Professor Alfred Momerie, of King’s College ; 
the last two Bampton Lecturers; “ Foundation of 
the Creeds,” by the Bishop of Carlisle; and from 
a sermon by the Rev. R. Heber Newton, of New 
York City, as well as from personal letters from 
American clergymen (without revealing the au- 
thors’ identity), ail showing the latitude of belief 
tolerated within the English Church and the spread 
of similar views in the United States. 

Mr. MacQueary devoted the latter part of his 
argument to a statement of the peculiar character- 
istics of the present age; the lack of wisdom, as it 
seemed to him, inthe Church’s attempting to decide 
minor points of doctrinal belief in a time of theo- 
logical transition and flux; and a summary of his 
entire argument and restatement of his belief in 
the essentials of the faith. 

The prosecutor, in rebutting Mr. MacQueary’s 
argument, did not deny the correctness of the de- 
fendant’s statement about the original form of the Ni- 
cene Creed, but contended that it was by the Nicene 
Creed in its present form that he was to be judged. 
Nor ought the court to be influenced by any opin- 
ion it might have of what the standards of belief 
might be in the future. They simply had to con- 
sider the standard of to-day. 

He granted that creeds should be interpreted by 
Scripture and not Scripture by creeds, but he would 
not grant to individuals the power to reject and 
accept at pleasure, no matter what the Church might 
say on the subject. 

He would not for a moment contend that if a 
man found creeds contrary to Scripture he must use 
them, but a clergyman is where he must use them ; 
he is a teacher in a teaching church; he cannot be 
forced to teach that which he does not believe, but 
it is his place to either voluntarily or involuntarily 
give up his place as teacher when he begins to tear 
down rather than build up. The Scripture which 
expresses the mind of the Church on the doctrinal 
points in dispute is found, naturally enough, in 
those portions which the Church has selected to 
group around the holy days of the birth, death, and 
resurrection of the Saviour, and these portions 
clearly contradict the teachings of the defendant. 

Mr. MacQueary, in a brief reply to the prose- 
cutor, pointed to several “ fatal ” admissions in the 
prosecutor’s plea; viz., “that creeds must be in- 
terpreted by Scripture,” “that various interpreta- 
tions of Scripture and creeds have been and still 
are permitted by the Church,” “that the use of 1 
Cor. xv. as the Church’s burial service forbids all 
dogmatizing on the nature of the resurrection,” 
“that Council of Nice did not insist on the virgin- 
birth and the physical resurrection.” 

To the prosecutor’s contention “that while the 
Church has no authorized theory of inspiration 
and method of interpretation of Scripture, she has 
selected certain portions for use in the service on 
certain days, upon which she has set her approval,” 
he replied: “In other words, the Church offers 
certain parts of Scripture as authoritative doctrinal 
standards, but lets us do as we please with the 
balance. This contention is of a piece with that 
which holds that while the Thirty-nine Articles may 
be interpreted by facts and reason and Scripture, 
yet the creeds may not be so interpreted. In 
selecting portions of the Gospels and Epistles for 
use on certain days, she does not exalt these por- 
tions above other parts which deal with the same 
subjeet ; on the cortrary, it is distinctly said in the 
Twentieth Article that we must not so expound one 
place of Scripture that it be repugnant to another. 
Hence, when we find two conflicting accounts of the 
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birth and resurrection of Jesus in the New Testa- 
ment, we must not reject both as worthless, much less 
resort to a far-fetched reconciliation, but we must 
give preference to that which seems the more 
rational, probable, credible.” G. P. M. 








SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
II. 
By Hamitton W. Masi. 


Bas ves have been many attempts to frame a 
definition of literature comprehensive enough 
to include or suggest all that the word contains, 
but it cannot be said that these efforts have been 
successful. They have failed on the side of in- 
adequacy ; they have been deficient rather than 
false. No sooner do we set out with them as tests 
than we come upon literary works which they fail 
to include or characterize. It is true of literature, 
as of all other great departments of achievement, 
that the flood of light which the larger scholarship 
of modern times, inspired and guided by immense 
additions to knowledge, has thrown upon almost all 
subjects has revealed very clearly the inadequacy 
of most of our definitions. So long as literature 
was a well defined art in the hands of such critics 
as Boileau or of Pope, and their schools, it was 
readily characterized. Certain qualities of form 
supplied a test easily applied—a kind of folding 
measuring-rod which the most scantily equipped 
critic could carry about in his pocket. But this 
portable system of mensuration failed to take the 
dimensions of a number of notable poets, and 
among them Shakespeare, and it is quite impossible 
to leave Shakespeare out of account in any defini- 
tion of literature. One can imagine with what 
horror Boileau would have looked over Carlyle— 
he could hardly have looked through him. Amon 
all the literary specimens arranged with Gallic 
precision to illustrate the principles which ought 
to underlie literature, Carlyle would have found 
no place. Boileau would have ruthlessly excluded 
him from the neat, precise, and very diminutive 
Pantheon of which he constituted himself the cus- 
todian. And yet it is evident that Carlyle belongs 
to literature; to some of us he was the first to re- 
veal the real scope of literature. 

What would Boileau have done with the “ Kale- 
vala,” the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied,” the Russian popular 
epics, the Scotch ballads? These wild, free, spon- 
taneous growths from the soil of common life 
would have fared badly at the hands of a critie 
accustomed to the smooth elegance of the Alexan- 
drine verse, to the orderly unfolding of the French 
drama, to the self-conscious, conventional, and arti- 
ficial conception of art of which he made himself 
the mouthpiece ; and yet it is clear enough that 
these artless works of earlier and unknown poets 
are not only literature, but literature of a very sig- 
nificant and interesting kind; and if Boileau had 
been living at the close of the last century, how 
sorely his spirit would have been tried by the uni- 
versal interest in Hindu literature, then for the 
first time brought within the knowledge of Euro- 
peans! That one should prefer the “Sakoontala” of 
Kalidasa to the “ Bérénice” of Racine would have 
filled him with deep and painful perplexity. Evi- 
dently literature means a great deal more to us 
than it meant to Boileau; it means so much that 
the task of defining it with scientific accuracy is 
quite beyond us. We have long ago rid ourselves 
of the idea that any particular form or set of 
forms furnishes an unfailing test of the presence or 
absence of the quality which constitutes literature 
in a book. The essential thing,so far as form is 
concerned, is not a reproduction of any accepted 
model, but the excellence which makes a form 
expressive of beauty or power. We must look else- 
where, then, for the elements which make the book 
that contains them literature. These books have 
the imprint of all the civilized nations on them ; 
to their making all races have contributed. They 
have employed every variety of literary form, and 
some of them are almost formless; they have been 
committed to ail languages, they are of all centu- 
ries. Some of the noblest poems antedate all 
methods of writing and are brought into history 
with the raees which sang or recited them as a sur- 
viving possession of a remote and forgotten child- 


As it is no particular form or forms which liter- 
ature takes on, so it is no set or group of ideas or 
principles which it illustrates and expounds. All 
religious, political, and social creeds and ideals are 
to be found in its works. Every great religion has 
left a deep and permanent impression of itself in 
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books ; in fact, much of the greatest literature was 
inspired by religion, but by religion embodied in 
ideas and forms as far apart as those of the He- 
brew and the Hindu, those of the Greek and the 
Scandinavian. Every form of political organiza- 
tion has its literary expression, from the early vil- 
lage community through oligarchy, aristocracy, king- 
ship, and republicanism to the most radical democ- 
racy. Every social condition has left its record in 
books ; every conception of the family is to be found 
in them; every standard of personal and public 
morality, and of private and State action, every 
ideal of life, every form of beauty which men have 
pursued, every stage of development rong which 
they have passed, every experience which they have 
shared, every hope’ which they have cherished, 
every dream to which they have clung—all these 
countless aspects, conditions, stages, and facts of 
life are to be found reflected, described, interpreted 
in the books of the world. Evidently no set of ideas 
or principles furnishes a test of literature. And yet 
there are certain qualities dividing the books which 
are literature from those which are not. 
Do not the very complexity and inclusive- 
ness of books suggest some of these qualities? 








STEPHEN H. TYNG, DD. 
A REMINISCENCE AND A TRIBUTE. 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


a look down upon me from my 
library walls the faces of the two men 
who, next to my father, have exercised the 
most potent influence on my life—the faces 
of Henry Ward Beecher and Stephen H. 
Tyng, the elder. When, therefore, a biog- 
raphy of Dr. Tyng,’ edited by his son, was 
laid upon my table, I took it up with eager- 
ness and have read it with avidity—the 
avidity of a deep and reverential affection 
for a spiritual father. From a literary 
point of view I should criticise the volume, 
did not its title disarm criticism. It is a 
record compiled, not a biography written. 
Its size, its lack of literary unity, its defi- 
ciency of historical information, will, I am 
afraid, prevent it from telling the story of 
Dr. Tyng’s life-work to those who did not 
know him—will confine its circulation to his 
lovers and friends. To them it will be, as 
it is to me, invaluable as the memorabilia of 
a noble life and character. Without further 
comment on the book, I make some use of 
it, interweaving some fragments from it with 
my own recollections reawakened by its pe- 
rusal. 


I was just entering my teens when I 
came to New York City to enter, at an un- 
conscionably early age, the New York Uni- 
versity. Upto that time I had never heard 
a preacher who had attracted my attention, 
addressed himself to my understanding, or 
moved my affections. Our pastor in the 
country home in Maine was alien who, had 
he possessed advantages of culture and so- 
ciety, might have proved himself a preacher 
of no mean ability. But he lived on a sal- 
ary of $300 a year, and saved money on it; 
was without books or periodicals, and without 
intellectual society to serve in lieu of them. 
If he ever awakened any interest in childish minds, 
it was only by the occasional grotesqueness of his 
gestures and his facial expression. At boarding- 
school we attended the ministry of a clergyman 
who, I have since had reason to believe, was emi- 
nently sound in theology, and was, for his genera- 
tion and in his department, scholarly, but the 
meaning of his sermons was, to the average boy, 
“past finding out,” and the only effect of his preach- 
ing, on a boy of a'somewhat morbid conscience, was 
to deepen his conviction that he must be totally de- 
praved, because he took no interest in the religious 
worship of the sanctuary. 

How it happened that I strayed into St. 
George’s Church on coming to New York City 
I do not know. Dr. Tyng was then preaching a 
series of sermons on the history of David. 
His erect form, his piercing eye, and his clarion 
voice appealed to my childish imagination, while 
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his pictures of that far-off time, and his ex- 
position of spiritual truth as embodied in the 
life of that hero of romance, made the Bible 
for the first time seem to me a real book, its heroes 
real men, and its religion a real life. The Episco- 
pal service was at first a bore. 1 did not know 
when to get up or sit down, nor what to say. I 
found an old English Prayer Book which had be- 
longed to my mother, and by its aid stumbled 
through what seemed to me the very complicated 
service. Gradually it became clear and simple, 
and finally dear and sacred, to me. Occasionally 
I went on a Sunday morning. The service was 
then more complicated and the sermon less intel- 
ligible and inspiring, and I did not keep up morn- 
ing attendance, but I rarely missed the Sunday 
afternoon service. My arm was broken and I wore 
a sling. I went up one Sunday afternoon after the 
service, curiously looking at the chancel and the 
communion table—Dr. Tyng would not have 
called it an altar—all new and strange to my Pa- 
ritanly educated eyes. Dr. Tyng came out of the 
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robing-room, spoke to me, asked me what was the 
matter with my arm, and said something to the 
effect that a broken arm might be hard to bear, but 
a broken and a contrite spirit was the best pass- 
port to God’s favor. How long that sentence abode 
with me! What a revelation it was to me that 
this great preacher really cared for a boy in his 
teens, and that he, the great Dr. Tyng, had actu- 
ally spoken to me! I remember going once to hear 
him preach to young men. The church was so 
crowded that I had to sit on the chancel steps. I 
recall his text: “Run and speak to that young 
man.” JI recall the fiery earnestness of his spirit, 
and the stress that was laid upon him to make 
haste with his message, and I have no doubt that 
the message was one of God’s love in Christ Jesus, 
his Son, bat it is the spirit of the sermon only that 
remains in my memory. Its thought has long since 
disappeared. 

As I read over this life and try to recall these 
dimmed and somewhat obliterated recollections of 
the past, it seems to me probable that Dr. Tyng was 
a great spirit rather than a great thinker ; a preacher 
inflamed by a divine enthusiasm rather than a theo- 
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logian possessed by a new truth. He did not add to 
the thought of the Church as did Dr. Bushnell in 
New England and Maurice in Old England. He did 
not give resurrection to an old but almost forgotten 
truth, as did Mr. Beecher, in translating into the 
faith of the Puritan Churches the truth that God is 
love, religion is life, and redemption is liberty. He 
held the evangelical faith and phrased it in formu- 
laries common in evangelical churches, but he put 
into that evangelical faith an evangelical spirit, 
which was too often lacking in those who held it as 
a dogma, but were not animated by it as by a life. 
Possibly he would not have been as remarkable a 
preacher in some other communions. His breadth, 
his persistent fellowship with his non-Episcopal 
brethren, his vigorous antagonism to all Romaniz- 
ing or quasi-Romanizing tendencies, his emphasis 
on the doctrine that the living Christ is the world’s 
Saviour, that all who live, follow, and serve him 
constitute his Church, and that the Church is valua- 
ble only as it is the incarnation of his spirit, made 
him appear more unique in the Episcopal Church 
than he would have appeared in some other 
communions. But the reality of religion to 
him, the stress and urgency of it, the joy and 
freedom of it, the authority and supremacy 
of it, would have distinguished his minis- 
try had he been in any Church—from 
that of the Roman Catholic at the one ex- 
treme to that of the Friends’ Meeting at the 
other. 

All trath he approached from the spirit- 
ual side, and it was valuable to him only as 
a spiritual nutriment. I remember once in 
later years calling upon him when he put 
the doctrine of election before me in a thor- 
oughly undogmatic and humane form. “I 
am a Calvinist,” he said ; “I believe in un- 
conditional election, and for the same reason 
that the old woman in the poorhouse believed 
in it. It was in the time of the beginning of 
the Wesleyan movement, and one of the new 
Methodist preachers held forth in the chapel 
of the poorhouse. Some one asked Sally how 
she liked the sermon. She shook her head. 
‘I do not like this new-fangled doctrine,’ she 
replied. ‘I believe God chose me before 
he ever knew me, because I am sure he 
never would have chosen me arterward.’ 
My only fear,” added Dr. Tyng, “is lest, 
having come to know me so well, he should 
change his mind and not choose me after 
all.” 

It was in this same interview that he told 
me of his early experience in extemporane- 
ous speaking and an incident therein which 
is reported in his son’s biography. In his 
early ministry in Georgetown, D. C., his con- 
gregation frequently contained distinguished 
men from Washington. On one such occasion 
he was so overcome by nervous self-conscious- 
ness that his thoughts deserted him, and, 
after a few moments of stumbling and con- 
fusion, he broke down absolutely, and was 
obliged to leave the pulpit. His wife, who 
possibly felt the humiliation even more 
keenly than he did, implored him not to 
persist in attempting to preach extempora- 
neously. His only reply was, “This failure 
has determined me to succeed, and succeed 
I will; and succeed he did. I doubt 
whether any preacher of our time, not ex- 
cepting Bishop Simpson, the most fluent and fer- 
vent of Methodist pulpit orators; nor Dr. Kirk, 
the most finished and polished of New England’s 
pulpit orators; nor even Henry Ward Beecher, at 
once the most powerful and the most versatile of 
America’s pulpit orators, was more evenly and uni- 
formly successful in at once charming and impress- 
ing an audience in extemporaneous address than Dr. 
Tyng. 

His intensity of spiritual life was accompanied, 
as such life often, not to say generally, is, by a 
natural impetuosity of temperament. One great 
element of his power, indeed, was the impression 
which he produced upon his audience of strong 
passion kept under control by a still stronger will. 
Occasionally the passion got the better of the will, 
but only for the moment; and so thorough was his 
consecration, so genuine, real, and unaffected his 
humility, that he turned these occasions of seeming 
defeat into remarkable victories. One authentic 
incident of this kind is narrated—authentic, I be- 
lieve, though I cannot vouch for it from personal 
knowledge. He was speaking in his Sunday-school 
one Sunday afternoon. He had told the children 
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that in all of us there is an animal nature, and he 
had run this familiar idea out in forms which ap- 
pealed to the childish imagination. “The liar,” 
he said, “is a serpent, who creeps in secret and sin- 
uous ways to strike with his fangs and poison with 
his virus. The frivolous boy is a monkey, giving 
himself up to antics and grimaces. The vain child 
is a peacock, spreading himself to be admired by 
others. The angry child is a tiger, passionate and 
untamed.” Then he gave outa hymn. The chil- 
dren did not make ready promptly, and began to 
sing it in confusion and disorder. Instantly his 
face flushed. He wrapped sharply on the desk 
with his book, and gave vent to some exclamation 
of impatience. A little girl in the rear of the room, 
standing on the seat, who had been swept away 
into forgetfulness of self by the vehemence of* the 
preacher’s eloquence, pointed her finger at him, 
and called out in a childish voice, but loud enough 
to be heard alljover the room, “Tiger!” Instantly 
a hush fell upon the room. Dr. Tyng laid down 
his book, walked down the aisle, took the little 
girl, shrinking and frightened, in his arms, quieted 
her fears with his benign smile, walked back to 
the platform, and, caressing her, said to the chil- 
dren, “Yes, she has told the truth. My enemy 
all my life has been the tiger in me. I have hard 
battle to keep him caged. Every now and then he 
breaks loose in spite of me; and it is because I 
have had such a hard battle that I want you chil- 
dren to tame the tiger that is in you while you are 
young.” No child that was present will ever for- 
get the lesson of that incident, and no man of less 
consecrated spirit conld possibly have made this 
childish rebuke such a means of ministry. 

I have not attempted in this informal reminis- 
cence and tribute to tell the story of Dr. Tyng’s 
life, or to sketch or analyze his character. His 
memory is too sacred to me. I cannot be his critic. 
Such men as he are the true barriers against skep- 
ticism, for their lives and characters are witnesses 
to the truth that God is a living God, that the 
prophetic office is not abolished, that spiritual in- 
sight is still His gift to the children of men, that 
there is a divinity in humanity which is itself the 
best witness to the power and presence of a divin- 
ity which transcends all humanity. 








THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


By Cuarues B. Spanr. 


bet seems that the one legislative measure of tran- 

scendent importance which is likely to be carried 
through the next Congress, asa result of the Demo- 
cratic and Farmers’ Alliance victories, is a free 
coinage act. It will be remembered that last 
winter such a measure passed the Senate by a vote 
of forty-five to twenty-five, and was only defeated 
in the House by the severest exercise of party dis- 
cipline on the part of the Republican leaders. Only 
thirteen Democrats voted against the proposition, 
and in the coming House the Democratic majority 
of one hundred and fifty will make it possible to 
carry the measure in spite of the President’s veto, 
for the Republicans from the new Western States 
are as unanimous for it as the Democrats. The 
consideration of the effect of such a measure is, 
therefore, of greater importance now than ever 
before. 

It is worth while, in the first place, to compre- 
hend the persistence and the growth of this demand 
for free coinage. In the East it is commonly rep- 
resented as a movement on the part of the owners 
of silver mines to increase the value of their product. 
This, doubtless, is one of the elements which has 
given the movement its vitality, but it is not the 
main consideration. The strength of free coinage 
among Southern and Western farmers and mer- 
chants is due to a very different cause. They care 
no more for the silver mine owners of Nevada than 
for the railroad stockholders of Boston and New 
York. They are in favor of free silver because 
they are a debtor class, and because they believe 
that they have been wronged by the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in 1873. 

That this demonetization has injured the debtor 
class is not to be questioned. According even to 
such monometallists as David A. Wells and Robert 
Giffen, a gold dollar to-day will purchase more 
than thirty per cent. more of the chief staples of 
commerce than two decades ago. This means that 
the sizeof every debt, measured in goods, had been 
increased nearly one-third. In 1885 ninety-five 


members of the House of Representatives signed a 
memorial to the President declaring that the public 
debt of $2,200,000,000 in 1865 could have been 
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paid with half as many bales of cotton or two- 
thirds as many tons of iron as the debt of $1,200,- 
000,000 which remained when the memorial was 
written. It is true that one of the reasons why the 
purchasing power of a dollar had so increased had 
been the cheapening of the processes of production 
and transportation. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the yard-stick in which debts are measured 
has been lengthened, and the debtor nations and 
sections and classes have suffered from the change. 

If natural causes were the only ones which have 
increased the value of a gold dollar and thus ex- 
panded the size of debts, it might be reasonably held 
that the Government had now no business to inter- 
fere. But the natural causes were not alone opera- 
tive. The fact that Germany and the United States 
demonetized silver in 1873, and the Latin Union 
shortly after followed their example, has been an im- 
portant factor in causing the appreciation in the 
price of gold and the depreciation in the price of 
silver. The amount of gold and silver mined in 
the entire world each year is but a little over two 
hundred million dollars. The United States alone 
adds annually nearly $60,000,000 to its coinage. 
The fact that since 1873 not only the United States 
but all the principal nations of Christendom have 
used gold alone to supply the increased needs of 
their commerce has created such ascarcity of gold 
as of necessity to raise its value. 

What the West is now calling for is a sudden 
reversal of this policy. It is asked that again, as 
prior to 1873, every one who takes to the mint four 
hundred and twelve and a half grains of silver 
(now worth eighty cents) shall receive for it a 
coined dollar. Most of the advocates of this 
measure say that it will immediately raise to one 
hundred cents the value of the silver bullion. Were 
it certain that this would be the case, no one could 
call the measure a dishonest one. It is true that 
the meeting of gold and silver upon the same plane 
as seventeen years ago would mean a depreciation 
of gold as well as an appreciation of silver all the 
world over, but this would be in the interest of 
justice. There is, however, no historical ground 
for supposing that the United States alone could 
restore this equality. There is strong historical 
ground for vdieving that all nations combined 
could not restore it. During the decades which 
followed the discov of the gold mines in 
Australia and California, when the world’s pro- 
duction of gold was suddenly trebled, every Chris- 
tian nation had the free coinage of gold, and in 
spite of this the value of a gold dollar sank in 1859 
to ninety-five cents insilver. This having been true 
when all Christendom ceased to coin silver and 
paid all debts in gold, it can hardly be believed 
that now, if a single nation should stop coining gold 
and pay all debts in silver, silver would be restored 
to the same value as gold. In other words, it 
seems probable that the free coinage of silver 
would mean that all debts could be paid in a dollar 
of less value than one hundred cents in gold. 

Nevertheless, we see no signs upon the stock 
market that any one fears that such a debt-scaling 
operation will be put in force. During the recent 
panic the bonds of railways maintained their value 
in a way which was very notable when compared 
with the fall in the price of stocks. If, however, it 
had been thought that legislation was coming which 
would make these bonds payable in a ninety-cent 
dollar, these bonds would have depreciated, while 
stocks would have shown an upward tendency. 
President Harrison has avowed his opposition to 
free silver, and it seems likely that some compro- 
mise will be agreed upon, and that the Nation will 
not take such a leap in the dark as free coinage 
would involve. The history of the currency legis- 
lation since the introduction of the Bland bill per- 
haps indicates the character of the measure upon 
which the East and the West may come to an 
agreement. The West will probably be victorious 
in demanding that the United States shall coin 
without limit all the silver bullion which is pre- 
sented to it. The East will probably be victorious 
in insisting that no debt shall be paid in a silver 
dollar which is worth less than a gold dollar. These 
two propositions can easily be incorporated in a 
measure which shall be simply an extension of the 
provisions of the Bland bill as it ultimately was 
enacted. The Government can purchase all the 
silver which is presented to it at the market rates, 
but (in case it coins it) retain for itself the differ- 
ence between the bullion value of a silver dollar and 
its coin value. Inasmuch as no individual could 
obtain one of these silver dollars without giving a 
gold dollar’s worth of silver for it, its value could 
not sink below that of a gold dollar unless the 
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Government should be overthrown. Nosilver mine 
owner would bring a gold dollar’s worth of silver 
bullion to receive in payment for it a silver dollar 
if he had the slightest fear that this silver dollar 
would ever be worth less than a gold dollar. In 
this way the Government could maintain the two 
coins upon an equality without attempting to inter- 
fere with the laws of nature which determine the 
value of the two metals. It is with the coinage 
alone that the Government has to do, and if it 
grants to the debtors of the country the unlimited 
use both of gold and silver to supply the coinage, 
it has done that which the honest advocates of free 
coinage of silver demand. The values of gold 
and silver bullion must be left to adjust themselves 
according to the cost of mining them, and the 
world’s demand for the two commodities. It is 

neither within the power nor is it the function of 
the Government to maintain equality between them. 

The value of gold and silver coins, however, can be 

and must be kept onan equality. It is both within 
the power and within the duty of the Government 

to accomplish this. Every dollar of coin paid to 

the mine owner must represent a gold dollar’s worth 

of silver deposited by him. 

If we grant the unlimited coinage of silver, we 
must not run the risk of putting gold at a premium 
and driving out of circulation seven hundred mill- 
ions of gold coin and certificates. The object of 
the legislation must be bimetallism, not silver mono- 
metallism. The most serious objection to this plan 
is that it involves the taking of hundreds of millions 
of silver “out of a mine in Colorado and putting 
it in amine in Washington,” where not a dollar of 
it is ever called for. It would be far more eco- 
nomical if one thousand millions of Government 
bonds were made the basis of a costless paper cur- 
rency, for which they offer as good security as gold 
itself. It would be better still if Treasury notes 
were issued redeemable on demand in gold or 
interconvertible bonds. Such a currency would be 
not only costless, but self-regulating, inasmuch as, 
the moment there was more money in the country 
than was needed, the holders of currency would 
begin to ask bonds in exchange for it. But so long 
as the powers that be insist that this Government, 
which can borrow thousands of millions, is not 
to be trusted to issue paper money unless it 
keeps on deposit a dollar of bullion for each 
dollar of paper, it is, perhaps, impossible to carry 
through measures of this sort. The demand of the 
Farmers’ Alliance for more Treasury notes is far 
more sensible and safe than some of their demands. 
The West and the South are united in demanding 
that the country shall have more money. Ifit can- 
not be supplied by Treasury notes it must be supplied 
by silver, for the exclusive use of gold means the 
constant enhancement of its price, to the injury of 
the debtor class throughout the world. 








STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIALISM. 


II.—MUTATIONS OF THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
IDEAL. 


By Grorct WHeeter Hinman, Pu.D. 


HE Social Democratic Utopia took fairly definite 
form before the German people some twenty 
years It was not described in detail by any 
one leader. The plan of it was not incorporated in 
any platform. The outlines of its industrial organ- 
ization, however, were sketched by the passing 
orators and press of the Social Democratic party 
with considerable minuteness. To be sure, the 
great law-givers of Social Democracy had been wise 
enough never to recognize more than the premises 
from which the details of the organization were 
deduced. The agitators in the thick of the fight, 
however, with only 100,000 supporters in all Ger- 
many, could not choose their words so carefully. 
They had to win votes. The allurements of a 
Utopia would attract fifty uneducated men where 
they would repel one student. Thus it was that the 
* State of the future” became a predominant feat- 
ure of the Social Democratic agitation between 
fifteen and twenty years ago. During the period 
of repression, the “State of the future” disap- 
peared from contemporary German literature. The 
repressive laws expired on October 1 last, and the 
Congress at Halle was held. The Social Demo- 
cratic press was resuscitated ; the Social Democratic 
orator was again free to define the aims of his 
, and still the “ State of the future” remained 

hid in the dust of the early seventies. All opposi- 
tion parties and. the whole opposition press called 
loudly and persistently for the reinstatement of the 
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ideal which had been a magnet of the masses in the 
early days of the Social Democratic party. The 
answer to these calls, which has just been given by 
Wilhelm Liebknecht, in the central organ of his 
party, the “ Berliner Volksblatt,” is, in fact, a fare- 
well notice of the Social Democratic Utopia, an un- 
confessed obituary of a political ideal that had out- 
lived its usefulness. The nature of this ideal, the 
means proposed for attaining to it, its premature 
details, and the reasons for the abandonment of it, 
are suggestive and significant perhaps beyond any 
other recent development of pelitical Socialism 
abroad. 

Although never completely described by any 
one orator or author, the industrial State of the 
Social Democrats of the early seventies was so care- 
fully elaborated by piecemeal as to deprive, for in- 
stance, the Nationalists’ ideal depicted in “ Looking 
Backward ” of most claims to novelty. ‘“ Every- 
thing nationalized” would be an approximately 
correct characterization of it. It was to be without 
private capital, land, wages, competition, coinage of 
money with intrinsic value, credit, rent, market, and 
exchange. All citizens were to be organized in a 
great army of producers of food, drink, clothing, 
and shelter, under the command of the State. All 
raw materials and finished products were to be 
stored in State warehouses, transported on the State 
railways, under orders over the State telegraphic 
lines, to State factories or distributing stations. 
The raw materials were to be worked over by 
citizens who would have every incentive to work 
well because all economy and thoroughness would 
be of advantage only to the state of society of which 
they were members. Every citizen was to be re- 
warded for his labor by checks evidencing the 
number of hours he had worked. These checks were 
to be the money of the “ State of the future.” The 
total sum of these checks in the first year, for in- 
stance, would exactly correspond with the total 
sum of the hours of labor required to produce all 
that the State and population required to satisfy 
their wants. When a man went shopping, he would 
pay at the central distributing station—for all 
competing shops would have been abolished, to the 
great saving of all—exactly the same number of 
labor hours, registered by his checks, for each arti- 
cle as it required to produce that article ; for every 
product is regarded by Socialists as so much crys- 
tallized labor, and as having no value excepting 
through this labor. All this process of purchase 
would, of course, be slightly affected, although not 
changed, by the deduction from the total product 
of enough for educational, communal, and national 
Pp es. This deduction would replace taxation, 
and would result, in case the State took twenty-five 
per cent. of the total product for the matters in 
question, in the reduction by only twenty-five per 
cent. of the purchasing power of the labor checks. 
The supervision of all labor, and the promotion or 
change from one branch of production to another, 
were usually conceived as following closely the out- 
lines of army discipline, although August Bebel in 
his works allowed, “ Every one decides for himself 
in which branch he desires to beemployed.” This 
freedom of choice, however, Bebel again abolished 
by the provision: “If a superfluity of workmen 
occur in one branch and a deficiency in another, it 
will be the duty of the executive toarrange matters 
and adjust the inequality.” Some of Bebel’s re- 
flections were curiously minute. The workshops 
would be convenient and beautiful, he said. The 
private kitchen would be abolished for the great 
town cooking hall. “Floods and the devastations 
they cause would become impossible.” Even the 
weaning of an infant, and the eating of meat or 
abstention from it, in the “State of the future ” 
were not too small questions for his consideration. 
In Bebel’s State, too, every one was to work with 
his hands. Such ideals were not only acknowl- 
edged by Bebel in the early days of his connection 
with the Social Democratic party, but were incor- 
porated by him in a book as late as 1883. 

Such was the wealth of detail with which the 
Social Democrats once described their ideal State. 
Such was the Utopia that was dangled before the 
eyes of the German masses by Social Demo- 
cratic orators and journalists when the party was 
young. Little wonder that the first call of the op- 
position press and parties after last October 1 was 
for the status quo of the “State of the future.” 
But in the meantime the mutations of politics and 
political science had been exceptionally great. The 
Social Democracy was no longer a comparatively 
small band of political fanatics. It had become a 
great party with a million and a half free-thinking 
members, among whom details of ideal States would 
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excite lasting dissension and, often enough, keen 
criticism. Then, too, Schiffle in Stuttgart and 
Karl Knies in Heidelberg had shaken Marx’s 
theory of value, the corner-stone of the Socialistic 
State. Adolph Wagner and many Socialists of his 
school had proven historically the utter inexpedi- 
ency of nationalizing agricultural land. A whole 
literature had been printed concerning the incom- 
pleteness and impossibility of the plans for the So- 
cial Democratic Utopia. The opponents of the 
extreme left in German politics, armed with this 
literature, conscious of their strength in it, and 
eager for the fray, heard the announcement of their 
coming disappointment from the lips of Liebknecht 
in the Social Democratic Congress in Halle. 
“They have reproached me,” he said, “with not 
having reviewed in my report the subject of the 
‘State of the future.’ While the party was very 
young, before it stood on a firm scientific basis, it 
sustained the same relationship to the modern 
movement that alchemy sustained to chemistry. It 
busied itself then very much at length with these 
questions of the ‘State of the future’—who would 
black the boots in it, and who would clean its 
streets. These questions caused considerable argu- 
ment and reflection in those days. To-day we 
laugh at such discussions. Let the men who wish 
a picture of the ‘State of the future’ try to picture 
to themselves our present society. How will it be 
in Germany in a year? Could they answer this 
question? And yet they ask us to describe the 
State that will crown a long historical develop- 
ment.” And again in the “ Berliner Volksblatt :” 
“The adherents of the Social Democratic party 
should regard their part with satisfaction, and their 
future with confidence. They can give no picture 
of the Socialistic ‘State of the future.’ . . . The 
Social Democracy needs now only to avoid making 
grave mistakes to reap for itself all the benefits of 
the economical and social development.” Thus in 
one paragraph the leader of the party has acknowl- 
edged formally the renunciation of the ideal, and 
has shown the reason of this renunciation to be in 
the purpose of him and his to wait, criticise, take 
all that is to be got, and offer as little front to the 
enemy as possible. 

To a man like Liebknecht, keen rather than 
bold, experienced rather than original, too fearful 
of great risks to attempt great things, this defensive 
plan is about the only practicable one. 

Lassalle, twenty-seven years ago, made his offen- 
sive campaign for his productive associations, not 
because he believed in them, but because the “ work- 
ingmen must have something quite definite, some- 
thing that can be grasped, and not an abstract law, 
if they are to become interested.” It is significant 
of Liebknecht’s general attitude that at the Halle 
Congress he condemned, too, the productive associa- 
tion, together with the “State of the future,” to 
oblivion because “ it was antiquated.” Thus about 
every detailed plan and everything exactly com- 
prehensible by the undisciplined mind has been 
brushed aside by the high priest of Social Democ- 
racy of to-day. Itis to be doubted that the “ strictly 
scientific” programme demanded by him at the 
Halle Congress, and now in process of composition, 
will fill the blank left by the change in the minds 
of the Social Democratic rank and file. The re- 
suscitation of the Social Democratic bills for legis- 
lation on behalf of the workingmen will hardly do 
for a concrete issue. The fact that the govern- 
ment measure will allow children to enter the 
factories at the age of twelve years, while the Social 
Democratic bill would fix the thirteen-year limit, or 
that the Government will permit young persons 
between fourteen and sixteen years to work two 
hours more daily than the Social Democrats in 
Parliament propose, although important enough for 
the careful consideration of professors and legis- 
lators, is hardly the stuff of which beacon lights for 
great revolutionary parties are made. Not a few 
of the Social Democracy’s adherents have called 
loudly for something more radical and more definite 
than has recently been served to them by Lieb- 
knecht and his colleagues. Hence the Berlin revolt, 
the stormy scene in the Halle Congress, and the 
reproach that Liebknecht and other leaders had 
become pure possibilists. To the uneducated part 
of this element especially, and to the less intelligent 
part of German Social Democracy in general—in a 
word, to all Secial Democrats who are not calcu- 
lated by training or nature to rise to Liebknecht’s 
x: strictly scientific ” position—the abolition of the 


“State of the future” is a loss to be repaired only 


by the substitution for it of some plan equally 
elaborate, equally attractive, and equally dissimilar 
from the institutions of to-day. 
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SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ameria E. Barr, 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH.—( Continued.) 


i the morning, when Jane awoke, the girl Palma 

was standing at one of the windows of her 
room. She lay quiet and watched her. Her face 
it was impossible to see, but a great deal could be 
inferred from her attitude, from the long slender 
arms dropped so hopelessly downward, and the 
intentness of her gaze outward. 

“ Palma!” 

Palma turned quickly and came to the bedside. 
She tried to smile, and showed her new mistress an 
exceedingly handsome face, intelligent and sensi- 
tive. She was almost white ; in fact, she was whiter 
than many of the white women of long Southern 
descent, who had been for generations nursed from 
the breasts of negro women, and who yet imagined 
themselves free from all negro taint. 

“ Palma, you are to wait on me, and to sew for 
me.” 

“ Master told me so. He says he has given me 
to you. Oh, mistress! I will try and serve you 
well. I am in trouble now, but old Sybil says the 
pain will go away, and that I shall forget. Till 
then, please bear with me.” 

“Poor Palma! You shall tell me your trouble, 
and I will weep with you. Now bring my coffee, 
Palma. You will not find me a hard mistress.” 

In those few words mistress and slave unlocked 
each other’s hearts. But for some weeks neither 
ventured further than the threshold of the 
sacred places. Often, when Jane pretended to be 
asleep, she was really watching the tall, silent 
woman 80 sorrowfully and patiently rolling the tiny 
hems into which she set the tiniest of stitches. 
Often, when Jane was asleep, Palma held her work 
in suspense, and watched her unconscious mistress, 
and wondered how much she might dare to tell her. 

In the meantime the season was advancing, and 
the heat becoming exceedingly damp and oppress- 
ive. It brought with it a riotous vegetable and 
reptile life, and a great human melancholy. The 
garden after dusk, though glimmering with fire- 
flies, was pervaded with the very soul of sadness. 
The odors of the soil, the heavy perfume of hot 
flowers, the musky smell of hidden snakes, the 
misty air laden with malaria, and full of unspeaka- 
ble and intangible things, was scarcely more de- 
pressing to Jane than the exhaustion of the 
monotonous sunshine, resonant with cicadas and 
the never-ending calls and songs of birds, whose 
melody even became painful in its iteration. 

She was also sick and depressed, and suffering 
from those vague fears and languors which thrill 
the heart of a woman approaching maternity, no 
matter how often the experience comes to her. If 
Jane had felt keenly before, she now felt everything 
with a passionate force and tenderness that almost 
terrified her. Of course she was a little trying 
to live with; she wanted love more than meat or 
drink ; gentle, sympathetic words more than medi- 
cine. And Nigel was not always equal to such 
demands. 

One hot morning she awoke in a terror. She 
looked toward the window where Palma was usu- 
ally sitting, and the girl was not there. It was a 
little earlier than usual, but the irrepressible sun- 
shine was flooding everything ; and angry tones 
from the yard at the back of the house came in 
through the open window. She slipped out of bed 
and stood still to listen. Nigel’s voice was upper- 
most, and in a few moments she heard his step ap- 
proaching her room. When he entered it, Jane 
was apparently in a deep sleep. The instantaneous 
piece of deception was altogether apart from her 
character; she adopted it as unconsciously as we 
wink the eyelid to protect the eye. Nigel looked 
at her, walked from the bedside, and purposely 
made a noise which he judged would awaken her. 
She answered it as if it had been a call. 

“‘Good-morning, Nigel. Is it really late? 
Where is Palma, I wonder ?” 

Then he kissed her, and she perceived the worry 
and excitement on his face he wished her to see. 

“What is the matter, Nigel? You look as if 
something had made you very angry.” 

“Something has made me dreadfully angry, 
Jane. I have just had a message from Mrs. Paget. 
Those abolition thieves have been on her planta- 
tion, and very likely on mine, and who do you 
think their devilish cunning used for an emissary ? 
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A child—a mere child—Palma’s sister July, only 
eleven years old: but the little imp can read. 
There was a terrible row over there last night— 
almost an insurrection—and Mrs. Paget sent Eu- 
gene Lanny at daybreak over here, with a warning 
tome. Fortunately, Lanny and two other gentle- 
men were at the Pagets’ last night, or I dare not 
think what those two poor ladies would have 
done.” 

““Palma’s sister ! 
had a sister.” 

“JT hire her to Mrs. Paget. Palma is unman- 
ageable when she has her sister with her. 1 keep 
her at Mrs. Paget’s as a hostage for Palma’s good 
behavior. When she forgets herself, I do not 
allow her to see July. When she is good, I per- 
mit them to meet occasionally.” 

Jane did not answer, but her cheeks were flushed, 
and her eyes full of a light that Nigel understood 
to mean rebellion. He did not notice it, but went 
on with his tirade. 

“ The little minx! the wicked little imp! 
she got her deserts for her treachery.” 

“Oh, Nigel! Did she do anything wrong? 
How could a child be strong enough? Insurrec- 
tion! that is fire, murder,—a child!” 

“A child! Yes, but the emissary of some abo- 
lition thief. If I could catch him, I would burn 
him at the stake. I would make a day’s pleasure 
of it.” 

“Tf a man has committed a crime, Nigel, there is 
the law; it might keep you from making a savage 
of yourself. Tell me quietly what has happened.” 

“ It is very hard to be quiet under such provoca- 
tion. Last night Mrs. Paget had a little dance, 
and the negroes in the quarters took advantage of 
it to hold what they call a ‘ prayer-meeting,’ and 
July was reading them a paper—a most blood- 
thirsty paper—when Lanny saw and heard 
them.” 

“How did Lanny happen to find out so much? 
I would not trust Eugene Lanny’s word about an 
old slipper !”—and she kicked a slipper lying at her 
feet out of the way, with a contempt that had 
something very personal in it. 

“In such a matter as this Lanny is to be relied 
on. His horse was sick, and he went secretly to 
the stable to see that his orders had been attended 
to. Then, as he wanted to finish his smoke, he 
walked round by the quarters—a providential in- 
terference as it proved. He heard a noise in Jas- 
per’s cabin, and some one reading, and he says it 
struck him like an inspiration that it was an aboli- 
tionist. So he put his eye to one of the cracks 
between the logs, and saw and heard July reading 
the damnable paper.” 

“Then the devil gave him the ‘inspiration.’ 
What a scoundrel he must be to peep between 
logs he 

“Jane! do you know what you are saying ?” 

“Yes, I know whatIam saying. I vow it was 
a most contemptible act. Why didn’t he open the 
door and go in, and take the paper himself, if it 
was so dangerous?” 

“Would you have done so ?” 

“Yes, I would have done so. I would have read 
the paper to the poor, ignorant creatures; and if 
it was lies, then I would have explained the truth 
to them. If slavery is a divine institution, it can 
surely be defended. I hope Eugene Lanny will 
never try to speak to me again. The sneak!” 

“For God’s sake, Jane, if you are going to talk 
and act in that insane way, keep your own room ! 
You will ruin me.” 

“IT behave very well before all the first families 
I meet. CanI not speak freely to you? What 

_ Steps did Mr. Lanny take?” 

“Of course he went to the house and reported 
what he had seen and heard.” 

“ Of course! What then ?” 

“It was decided not to punish all of those pres- 
ent.” 

“That would be inconvenient to Mrs. Paget— 
perhaps expensive.” 

“ But to make an example of Jasper, in whose 
cabin the meeting was held; of July, who read the 
paper ; and of the man Randall, whom Mr. Lanny 
heard praying to the Almighty to hasten the time 
and send them a Moses to lead them into freedom. 
Such impiety! Such presumption is abominable! 


I did not know that Palma 


But 


Flogging is too small a punishment for it.” 
“Perhaps the Almighty did not think it was 
impiety, Nigel. If slaves believe themselves to be 
wronged—if they are ‘weary and heavy laden,’ 
you know who said, ‘ Come unto me.’ ” 
Then Nigel walked to the window and closed it, 
and to the door and looked along the corridor for 
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listeners. When he came back to his wife’s side, 
his face was black and stern with anger. “Jane,” 
he said, taking her hands in a firm grip, and look- 
ing her steadily in the face, “you must under- 
stand at once that such talk is wicked and ruin- 
ous.” 

“Tt is from the Bible. 
Sunday.” 

“Do you want to kill me? I shall be held ac- 
countable for your words and deeds. Lanny will 
not speak to you, but he will say to me, ‘ Mr. For- 
far, your wife called me a scoundrel and a sneak.’” 

“ He is a scoundrel and a sneak.” 

“But, Jane, see what a position you put me in, 
if I repudiate what my own wife says. If I do 
not, I must answer your words at the risk of my 
life. Lanny will certainly challenge me.” 

Jane sat silent on the edge of her bed, one bare 
foot tapping the floor with a passionate rapidity. 

“You have yet to learn that Southern people 
cannot be tampered with, even in looks or words. 
Listen, and I will tell you how promptly these un- 
grateful conspirators were punished. The ‘ prayer- 
meeting ’—as they called it—broke up at nine 
o’clock. Before ten, Jasper had received fifty 
lashes, Randall fifty, and July thirty. She was 
insensible at the thirtieth, or she would have re- 
ceived ten more.” 

“Oh, the poor little one! God pity her! Thirty 
lashes with those brutal cowhides! A child eleven 
years old! Nigel Forfar, it was a hellish act! 
How could God permit it?” 

“Mrs. Paget was exceedingly reasonable. If 
the child would have told who gave her the paper, 
she would have got off with a much slighter pun- 
ishment.” 

“She wouldn’t tell ?” 

“ A devil of stubbornness was in her; she would 
have died under the lash—but she would not tell. 
If she would have spoken, the rascal might have 
now been in our bands.” 

“The noble child! The little martyr!” 

“Jane, do keep your senses. Remember this, 
God has placed every one, black and white, in the 
position he wishes them to fill. It is flat rebellion 
against God to want to get out of it. God put men 
and women in slavery; when they plan to escape 
from it they plot against God, and they deserve 
punishment.” 

“Then every white man who plans to become 
rich when he is poor, or honorable when he is 
mean, plots against God. Nigel, you cannot make 
me believe that wrong is right.” 

“No: I suppose you will not hold your tongue 
until I am shot for its license. My God!” he 
cried, smiting his hands together, “ why did I do 
it?” 

For money, sir. You married me for money.” 

“I was not thinking of you.” Then he flung 
the door open, and left the room in a passion ; and 
Jane began to dress herself, weeping bitterly, and 
talking to herself as she did so in low but impetu- 
ous words. She had not thought of calling Palma, 
the need of action was so imperative. But ere 
her toilet was completed, Palma entered with a 
cup of coffee. Jane looked at her with a steady 
compassion. The girl was beside herself with 
grief. Her eyes were swollen, her pallor had the 
grayness of ashes, her hands trembled so violent- 
ly that there was danger of the service falling 
from them. 

Jane took it from her, set it on the table, and 
then turned to the heart-broken girl and clasped 
her hands. She began to cry again, and her sobs 
shook her as a reed is shaken in a tempest. The 
next moment Jane’s arms were round her; they 
were weeping and sobbing together. 

“ My little July! My darling sister! I would 
have taken the flogging for her—oh, how gladly !” 

“Can you get near her, Palma?” 

“T have been to her. Toby came at midnight, 
woke me out of sleep, and told me. I went in 
the dark—across fields. She was just coming to 
her senses—her little back and shoulders torn and 
bleeding. I nursed her till I dared stay no longer. 
Oh, Miss Jane, if I could tel] you all! if I could 
tell you all!” 

Such comfort as Jane could give she gave; such 
help as she could send she sent. Night after night 
Palma crossed the fields in the dark, thanking God 
that there was darkness to hide her, praying to him 
as she ran for protection against the snakes she 
dreaded, and the loosened dogs, and the still more 
dangerous white men who might meet and «ques- 
tion her. 

No more words on the subject passed between 
Nigel and his wife. He had really used the argu- 
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ment most likely to influence Jane—the assurance 
that he would be held responsible for her words 
and acts—and he understood that it would be suf- 
ficient to make her prudent in the expression of 
her opinions for the future. For he had the great- 
est confidence in the affection of his wife for him. 
It never entered his head that women like Jane 
Keteltas love permanently only what they respect. 
But though the subject was not referred to, Jane 
knew that it was stirring the community to its 
depths. Every planter in the vicinity had some 
similar experience. Every stranger in town was 
suspected of abolition motives, and Jane was aware 
that Nigel was watching his slaves night and day. 

This event occurred at the end of August. Nearly 
three weeks after it she was one day very sick and 
fevered. It was a terribly hot afternoon, and the 
whole house seemed to be waiting for it to pass 
away. Palma layon a pallet by Jane’s bedside in a 
deep sleep. The girl was worn out by her night 
flights and vigils, and Jane, though she wanted 
fresh water imperatively, did not like to awaken her. 
She put slippers on her bare feet, and went down 
stairs to the dining-room. She saw no one and she 
heard no one. Nigel usually took his siesta on the 
eastern corner of the piazza. It was well shaded 
by vines, and in the early part of the afternoon the 
coolest spot to be found. A window that lighted a 
small hall looked upon this shady corner; it was, 
of course, open, but the green outside blinds were 
closed. A momentary curiosity seized her; she 
wished to know if Nigel was there; if so, and he 
was awake, she would ask him to prepare for her 
one of the cool, refreshing sherry cobblers he 
prided himself upon concocting. 

As she approached the window she heard voices 
—Nigel’s and that of a stranger. The words, 
“ Palma’s brothers,” arrested her attention. She 
wondered what new trouble was coming to Palma 
through her brothers. And she was a little curi- 
ous also, for Palma had never told her that she had 
brothers. At first her attitude was indeterminate 
and only slightly interested ; but gradually she for- 
got everything in the mere act and tension of listen- 
ing. Her face was flushed with scorn, her small 
hands clenched, her long, loosened, fair hair seemed 
to radiate anger and emotion. 

With tightly shut lips she went upstairs, making 
no effort to disguise her presence ; at thac moment 
quite indifferent as to whether Nigel knew or did 
not know she had been a witness to the bargain he 
had been making. 

As she re-entered the room she turned the key 
in the door, went to Palma, and awakened her. - 
The girl was evidently used to sudden demands 
upon her intelligence. She sat up instantly, with 
an expression at once cautious and intent. Jane 
had thrown herself upon the bed, and she beckoned 
Palma to her side. 

“Have you two brothers, Palma? Are they in 
New York ?” 

The questions were asked in a whisper, and the 
girl, with a white, terrified face, answered them 
with an affirmative nod of the head. 

“ Do you know a man called Wilkins ?” 

“ A slave trader? A slave hunter ?” 

It was now Jane’s turn to nod. 

“ My God! Miss Jane, what is he going to do?” 

“ Going to New York for your brothers. He is 
to take them to New Orleans and sell them there.” 

Palma was stricken dumb. She stood still look 
ing at Jane, as if doubting her senses. 

“Do you know where they are ?” 

“With a man called Parker ; he keeps a store 
in William Street. I wrote to them there often 
when master was away. Can Wilkins take them 
in New York? Oh, Miss Jane, are they also in 
danger of this hell ?” 

“Tf they are not freed, I fear they are. But 
they can be warned—they must be warned. I will 
find a way to do it. Palma, how do they come to 
be in New York ?” 

“My father sent them North to be educated—he 
sent me also, and little July, but—oh, I dare not 
tell you, Miss Jane! Idare not! Master Nigel 
would kill me—he said he would give me one hun- 
dred if I did—half a hundred would kill me—one 
lash would kill me. I should die of the shame and 
the injustice.” 

“He shall not touch you. I swear he shall 
not, unless he kill me first. Oh, I have heard 
enough ; you may freely tell me all now. And he 
shall not hurt your brothers. I have friends in 
New York. I will send them word. Come close 
to me, Palma. You must tell me all now, and 
speak very softly. This is a thing for you and 
me; and no one else must know it,” 





THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE GRACE OF RECEIVING. 


ANY people can confer a favor with much 
grace and tact, but very often these 
same people find it impossible to accept 
a favor graciously. They can take the 
part of prince and scatter favors roy- 
ally, but they inwardly feel like paupers if the 
favors are brought back in love’s returning tide. 
They lack the tact to see in a gift anything but its 
commercial value. They are always willing to ac- 
cept the Gospel promise of the blessing of giving, 
but they do not wish to make that blessing possible 
to others. It takes but ordinary grace to be the 
giver of a favor, but it requires a fine spiritual 
grace to be a receiver and to confer a favor by the 
manner in which a favor is accepted. On a stormy 
evening recently, a Madison Avenue car turned 
into one of the streets leading to the Bridge, on its 
way down town. Just as the car turned a dark 
corner, four young men, evidently college students, 
jumped into the car in the jolliest of humors. They 
were seated three on one side of the car and one 
opposite, and, by their gayety and chaffing, the other 
passengers were made to forget the outside storm. 
The car came to a standstill after three or four 
blocks had been passed, and a number of passen- 
gers got in, among them a man, fine looking and 
well dressed, about sixty or sixty-five years old. 
He stood almost in front of the college “boys,” 
and the one sitting alone, after looking at him 
earnestly a moment, insisted on the elderly man 
taking his seat. The man protested, but the youth 
insisted, and the elderly man sat down. Probably 
every one who noticed the incident thought there 
was something familiar about the elderly man that 
appealed to some memory or some sentiment in 
the younger man, for the manner, the quickness 
with which the seat was offered, was unusual and 
marked. The young man hung on the strap talk- 
ing gayly to his companions, when he felt his coat 
tail pulled. He turned quickly and pleasantly to 
the gentleman to whom he had given his seat, who 
extended his hand, holding a five-cent piece be- 
tween his thumb and finger. The young man 
looked at it and at the holder inquiringly. ‘Take 
it.”” 

“Sir?” 

“Take it; your fare,” urged the holder. 

“Sir?” inquiringly asked the young man. 

“Take it; your fare. You gave me your seat,” 
persisted the holder of the nickel. 

A puzzled look gave place to one of deep disap- 
pointment on the younger face as he said emphat- 
ically : 

“ Not at all, sir!” 

Reluctantly the money was put back in the 
pocket of the older man as he glanced half sus- 
piciously at the back of the younger, who evidently 
was telling the incident to his friends. They list- 
ened astonished, and then peered under his arms 
at the elderly man as if he were a new and un- 
known specimen of humanity. There were no 
audible comments, but never was that tactless man 
a greater object of interest than for the ten min- 
utes he occupied that seat in that car. 

One could see in imagination the magnificent 
way in which that man would confer favors, and 
how carefully their money values were kept in his 
accounts; but he had never learned the unselfishness 
of receiving—a gift that few possess by nature, and 
that fewer people ever think it worth while acquir- 








“Why do you let people fuss over you, and give 
you cushions and tea when you call? You are well 
now, and I know that you were troubled when that 
hostess insisted on your removing your hat and 
lying down,” said a relative to a woman who for 
three years had been confined to her home by illness, 


and who had now recovered and was again taking 
her place in the world. 

“Because it makes them so happy to do the 
things they do, and it is worth while making people 
happy who take so much trouble for you,” and the 
gentle, tired face brightened with the light of un- 
selfishness. She had touched the springs of kin- 
ship with all mankind. 








ONE WOMAN’S WORK. 


HERE died in New York on January 2 
a woman known to hundreds of the 
rich and thousands of the poor in that 
city. On the morning of her funeral 

| the church presented the unusual specta- 
cle of sealskin coat and blanket shawl in neighborly 
proximity, and as the memory of what that life 
had been to each was recalled by the tribute 
spoken, social conditions were forgotten, and the 
glances exchanged proved that “one touch of 
sorrow makes the whole world akin.” 

Mrs. A. R. Brown would have been a remarka- 
ble woman in any station of life, but in her posi- 
tion as the head of the Woman’s Branch of the 
City Missions she was placed where the qualities 
of her head and her heart were made most valuable 
to the world. Every person brought into relation 
with her, even for a few minutes, was impressed 
with her marked business abilities and her sympa- 
thetic courtesy. No matter brought to her atten- 
tion was too trivial to demand all her powers while 
it was under consideration, and when a decision 
was reached, it was final as far as she was con- 
cerned. She was always on the alert for a new 
idea that could be utilized in her work. Perhaps 
nothing said of her will better illustrate her men- 
tal attitude than Dr. Schauffler’s remark, “She 
believed in the utility and economy of effort.” 

In these busy days, when the excuse given on 
every hand for failure to meet engagements and 
responsibilities is lack of time, the last three days of 
Mrs. Brown’s life proves the value of system, and 
how system can become nature. On the afternoon 
of Wednesday, December 31, Mrs. Brown attended 
the last business meeting of the Board for the year. 
At that meeting it was shown that there would be 
a deficit of about a thousand dollars. “No, I 
think not, for a promised subscription has not been 
paid, and I think I know where more money can 
be had ; I will write,” said Mrs. Brown, confident- 
ly. At the meeting she looked tired, and, in re- 
sponse to a question, admitted she was tired, but 
insisted that a day's rest meant a complete restora- 
tion. 

Friday evening she died. Saturday morning’s 
mail brought two letters addressed to her at her 
office, each containing a check for the amount for 
which she had asked. The afternoon mail carried 
the report of one branch of the work under her 
charge to the head of that committee—work done 
between Wednesday and Friday night. When the 
end came, her work was so carefully administered 
that those who must take it up find clear paths, not 
labyrinths. When it is remembered that Mrs. 
Brown’s life closed in its sixty-fourth year, an age 
when most women are excused from the activities 
of life, the lesson is the more telling. 

Her consecration to her work is evident in the 
broadening out of its purposes after it came under 
her charge. The training classes for workers are of 
themselves a monument toany woman. These classes 
were organized because so many people who wanted 
to work were untrained. As she once said to the 
writer, “Good intentions do not make good 
workers.” From these classes workers trained for 
this particular kind of work have gone into hun- 
dreds of other places. 

The suffering caused among poor people because 
of lack of care in sickness, the permanent injury 
and death that resulted from the ignorance that no 
amount of love could make intelligence, was one of 
the painfal experiences that, through her love and 
persistence, she removed, by organizing the corps of 
trained nurses for the sick poor under the mission 
work. These angels of mercy are daily visitors 
wherever their services are required. Nor did her 
thought for the sick end here. She planned amuse- 
ment for the hours of convalescence. ‘ I want scrap- 
books of pictures that tell stories. You cannot get 
too many for me,” she said one morning, point- 
ing to a large pile of unwieldy books of muslin 





on which pictures had been pasted. She said, “I 
thought we could not use these, they are so large 
and so limp, but I told the nurses this morning 
they might hang them over the footboard of the 
bed when there is a bed and light, or over the back 
of a chair where the patient can see them. I was 
discouraged when they came in, they have such 
pretty pictures but are so clumsily made ; but they 
will do nicely for those too weak to hold a book 
in their hands,” and she smiled gratefully at the 
pile as though the makers were there. 

The case of a woman who, in middle life, was 
forced to become self-supporting, was brought to 
the writer’s attention. The woman thought she 
could be a successful city missionary worker, for 
she had always been interested in the poor. A 
hurried visit was made to Mrs. Brown in her 
office. When the card of the visitor was handed 
to her, a cheery voice said, “I’m just as busy as I 
can be, but so is she. I will see her at once.” 
Mrs. Brown listened attentively to the statement as 
to the woman’s condition and fitness for the posi- 
tion, and, with that directness that was so charac- 
teristic, asked, “‘ Does she feel that the Lord needs 
her?” When the answer was that probably the 
moving reason for her choice was that the salary 
would enable her to live in comparative comfort, 
added to what she had, rather than the consciousness 
that it was the work to which she was called, a 
look of reverence came over Mrs. Brown's face as 
she said, “If she does not feel that the Lord wants 
her, we do not want her ;” and that incident shows 
the spirit in which her work was planned and 
done. 

Every effort she made to broaden the work of 
the Woman’s Branch was not the carrying out of 
a theory evolved from her inner consciousness, but 
was born from experience in her work. She 
saw how neglected little children were. Babies 
were left in charge of children who had hardly 
passed the baby age, while the mothers were at 
work. To see a need was but an opportunity for Mrs. 
Brown. As soon as she could command the money 
day nurseries were started under the auspices of 
this branch of the city mission work, and at the 
time of Mrs. Brown’s death she had established 
three nurseries in tenement-house neighborhoods. 
Is it any wonder that when the announcement of 
her death was made in the house of one of New 
York’s wealthiest citizens, the hostess exclaimed, 
“It is a public calamity !” or that, at her funeral, 
where people of all ages and all social condi- 
tions were gathered, they should look into each 
other’s faces for the moment, kindred in the 
shadow of a common grief ? 








SUGGESTIONS FOR KINDERGARTEN 
WORK AT HOME. 
II. 
By Mary /SHARPE. 


N a former paper my plan was for the 
work of a single day, although many of 
the hints would be applicable to all oceu- 
pations and occasions. The programme 
for a second day will now be indicated, 

for which I think the mother will have no trouble 

in gathering her little flock, if the work of the pre- 
vious day was stopped before the children had be- 
come fatigued. 

Let her begin by questioning the children about 
their conduct of the day before. A most valuable 
exercise in my kindergarten has been that of ask- 
ing each morning what the children have been 
thoughtful enough to do for others, especially for 
their parents. I have observed that the loving care 
of mother and father has made them feel that 
from them nothing need be expected in return. 
They cannot have their attention called too early to 
habits of consideration and gallantry. The little 
feet and hands can often render useful service by 
anticipating the needs of older people; slippers can 
be brought, papers and letters carried, spools and 
scissors picked up, if children are taught to look 
for the opportunity. 

The story coming next, with its quieting delight, is 
followed by a period with one of the “gifts” (the 
second)—the wooden sphere, cylinder, and cube, 
which should be presented from the directions in 
the Guide. This “gift” should have awakened 
new thoughts and given much information. 

The “occupation” chosen for this morning is 
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the mat-weaving, for which colored paper mats 
seven by five inches, cut into strips, with a margin 
of a half-inch all around, strips for plaiting into the 
mats, weaving needles made for the purpose, and 
envelopes to hold unfinished work are needed. 

These mats can be bought already prepared, and 
are often given to children simply to amuse them, 
by persons wholly ignorant of Froebel’s idea in in- 
venting this work. When thus used the educa- 
tional value is lost. 

As an introduction to the weaving, there should 
be a talk about the manufacture of paper, and the 
care necessary in its use to prevent tearing or 
otherwise injuring its appearance. Mats are cut 
with the strips of various widths, so that they can be 
used by very small as well as by older children, all 
finding much satisfaction in this favorite amuse- 
ment. The mat for the youngest child should be 
cut into half-inch strips, with fringes of correspond- 
ing width of harmonious or contrasting color ; for 
the others mats of half-inch strips could be used at 
first, but a finer mat would be desirable after a lit- 
tle experience. Those of one-eighth of an inch 
bring out the patterns in a very satisfactory way- 

Directions for this first lesson will be the same 
for all. The strip from the fringe (so called to 
distinguish it from the mat which has a margin) 
should be placed securely by the children them- 
selves in the weaving needles, then they should 
take the first strip, at the right side of the mat, 
upon the needle, and press down the next one, re- 
peating aloud, “ One up, one down,” and so continue 
across the mat; then the strip must be pushed firmly 
in place at the top of the mat, and held there by 
the right hand, while'with the left the needle is taken 
away from the strip in the proper manner—not 
pulled ; after placing the second strip in the needle, 
they begin to plait, in an exactly opposite manner, 
viz., one down, one up. This will keep the strips 
in their places, teach the beginnings of counting as 
well as the principles of all weaving, which may be 
proved by the examination of a piece of cloth 
through a magnifying glass. 

After the mat is filled with strips which have 
been carefully pushed into place, the margins at 
right and left should be folded back, and paste ap- 
plied to the uncolored side, after which they may 
be pressed back upon the strips which have pre- 
viously been properly trimmed. This will finish 
the mat so that it will not fall apart. 

These mats are highly prized by the small 
weavers, unless they have learned to despise them 
through the indifference shown in them by older 
people. The mats may be made into flags to adorn 
a Christmas tree ; into cornucopias by lining and 
pasting the edges together into the form of a horn, 
and in many other ways can be made usefal and 
ornamental while giving the children much satis- 
faction that they are able to bestow upon others 
the work of their own hands. 

The following rules are the first simple ones, and 
are the foundation of all weaving: 


FIRST ROW. SECOND ROW. 

Ra 1 up—1 down. 1 down—1 up. 
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Ocher designs can be obtained where the mats 
are procured, but they are aseless if not treated 
intelligently. Under no circumstances should the 
mats be allowed to remain unpasted. 

After a considerable practice children will be 
able to invent designs, which end should always 
be looked for in every “ occupation.” 

The oral teaching of a poem and some merry 
games will bring this day’s work to a close. 

By the third day mamma may reasonably look 
for an evident desire on the children’s part for 
kindergarten time to arrive. 

The story to-day might be about the growth of 
an acorn, and, since the children are familiar with 
i i they wait to know what new facts they will hear. 
Questions should always be encouraged, but each 
child should be willing to wait patiently for his 
turn. After this some of the finger games (direc- 
tions to be found in “Mother Plays and Nursery 
Songs’) could be played for a few minutes. 

Now the boxes containing the cubes of the Third 
Gift should be placed on the table in front of each 
child. The “Guide” gives full and explicit direc- 
tions for their use, and these should be so care- 
fully studied that no reference to the book will be 
necessary. 

My little friends now need a change of position, 
and an opportunity comes for instruction in the 
correct. way to stand, to place the feet, carry the 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


hands, ete., followed by a short lesson in walking, 
in making a bow, curtsey, and a few of the first 
steps in dancing. A few moments will suffice for 
these exercises. 

After seats have been resumed something new is 
seen in mamma’s hands—books, slate, and pencils. 
The slate is for baby’s use, the books for the others, 
and they will be scrutinized with much interest. 

The drawing books are specially prepared for 
kindergarten use, and have a network of quarter- 
inch squares ruled upon the white paper; the slate 
is similarly marked. The beginning of Froebel’s 
scheme of drawing is the same for all, but progress 
depends upon the child’s ability and aptitude. Per- 
pendicular lines one square long should be indicated 
upon page and slate, a whole page of which should 
be drawn, care being taken to teach the proper 
position of the pencil in the hand and to make the 
lines straight and even. 

For the second page in the drawing books the 
lines should be two squares long, the next three, 
then four and five; a page of eachlength. These 
five lengths are then combined, and will form a 
triangle, which can be placed in these four positions, 
































a, b, c,d, ® page given to each form. The four 
triangles are then combined with right angles to 
the center, and again divided, so that a great 
number of forms can be made. These same forms 
should then be carried out with horizontal and 
slanting lines. After years of experience I am 
much impressed with the value of this occupation, 
and have found it helpful in the development of the 
reasoning and perceptive faculties as well as in 
teaching habits of neatness and carefulness in the 
ase of the pencil. 








CONCERNING CELLARS. 
By Heten H. Backus. 


HOPE you have examined the furnace 
<j thoroughly, Mr. McNulty. Brady 
left a few ashes in the pan, but prob- 
ably they were not in your way.” 
(This from the house mistress to the 
respectable master workman just concluding the 
annual furnace inspection which preceded the 
autumnal kindling of fires.) 

“QO no, mum, that was all right ; the little I found 
to do wa’n’t interfered with by what I found in 
your cellar. You'll excuse me for saying so to 
your face, mum, but it’s not many places where I 
find a cellar kept clean and cleared up like it is. 
Folks don’t seem to take notice generally of how 
the help keeps things down there; and perhaps 
it’s better for their peace of mind they don’t. I was 
to a first-class house uptown in New York last week, 
and the housekeeper told me where to find the gas 
jet, and sent me down myself. I took notice of a 
dreadful} smell jest as soon as I set foot on the 
stairs; it made me feel kind of queer, and some- 
thing ran right plum against me when I got to the 
bottom. “Twas a dog, an awful mean-looking, 
sickly dog, but he was so glad to see company thi.i 
he ’most eat me up. You never saw such a place, 
mum! ‘ What’s the matter with that dog, and why’s 
he let to make a stable of the cellar?’ says I to the 
cook when I come up. ‘Oh, that’s a dog that 
Mr. Harry had for a pet a while ago,’ says she. 
‘ He’s off to boarding-school now ; and the dog took 
a fit after that,and got kind of thin and cross. 
None of the family wants to be bothered with him, 
so we just shut him down cellar.’ I'll bet them 
folks wouldn’t have slept easy if they’d ’a’ knowed 
how things stood, with that poor creetur stayin’ 
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down there day and night. But lots of ladies has 
so much to do that they don’t never get that far 
down into their own houses.” 

One may reasonably hope that few cases of such 
negligence—not to call it reckless inhumanity— 
occur in decent homes. But all will do well to be- 
think themselves, now that the season of typhoid 
and diphtheria approaches, that positive cleanliness 
and perfect ventilation in the cellar are vital to the 
safety of the household. A small damp spot under 
the heap of kindlings, a few decaying vegetables in 
a dark corner, a slow, mysterious drip in the neigh- 
borhood of cobweb-covered pipes—the peace and 
health of a family have full often been sacrificed to 
such unconsidered trifles. The yearly coat of white- 
wash, properly applied to the walls, will purify the 
air, absorb dampness, and often make evident the 
need of more radical repairs. Fruits and vegeta- 
bles should be so disposed that decayed specimens 
and worthless remnants may be at once seen and 
removed. In the city this precaution is less fre- 
quently omitted than in the country, since a furnace 
or steam boiler usually prevents cold storage. But 
there is a counterbalancing temptation to let rub- 
bish, clean and unclean, gather in the cellar, out of 
sight and mind. There is also a serious risk in- 
volved in the fact that many elaborate heating 
systems fail to provide a flow of pure cold air direct 
from the exterior of the house. In city and coun- 
try alike, every drop of moisture not appearing 
through a faucet should be made to give an exhaust- 
ive account of itself. Sanitary science proves that 
in housekeeping, as in circumstantial evidence, noth- 
ing is unimportant. Even physicians sometimes 
fail to detect the source of evils which transcend 
their powers of cure. 

“Tt was a great grief to us, Warren’s typhoid 
fever,” sobbed a mother, describing to a new friend 
the death of her fourteen-year-old son. “ His tem- 
perature and pulse were away up when we called in 
the doctors ; and none of the remedies really took 
hold. He was our oldest, and his father has never 
really been the same since.” 

“T suppose you could not account for the fever 
in any way,” said the listener, loyal to the “ germ 
theory ” even in sympathetic mood. 

“No, never! I suppose we needed just such a 
stroke of discipline. Some of our friends thought 
we ought not to have let him play quite so much in 
the cellar. It was always wet there, more or less, 
especially in summer. He kept guinea pigs, you see, 
and liked to watch them by the hour together. He 
was growing fast; maybe he would have been 
better off out-of-doors. But we try not to question 
the ways of Providence.” 








FROM INDIA. 


N a recent story Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
makes one of his characters say : 


“What's the matter with this country is 
not in the least political, but an all- 
round entanglement of physical, social, 

and moral evil and corruptions, all more or less due 
to the unnatural treatment of women. You can’t 
gather figs from thistles, and so long as the system of 
infant marriage, the prohibition of the remarriage of 
widows, the lifelong imprisonment of wives and mothers 
in a worse than penalfconfinement, and the withholding 
from them of any kind of education or treatment as 
rational beings continues, the country can’t advance a 
oP Half of it is morally dead and worse than dead, 
and that’s just the half from which we have a right to 
look for the best impulses. It’s right here where the 
trouble is, and not in any political considerations what- 
soever. The foundations of their life are rotten— 
utterly and bestially rotten. The men talk of their 
rights and privileges. I have seen the women that bear 
these very men, and again—may God forgive the men !” 


It is thought that this sketch was written for a 
political purpose, to convince those who believed that 
the English political system transplanted to India 
would relieve that country of all its evils and its 
woes. India’s only hope is education. 








One of the recently inaugurated educational at- 
tempts is one that ought to meet with warm ap- 
proval. Classes are formed and lecturers engaged 
to give instruction on current topics. At least one 
very successful lecturer is in New York. The 
charges are ten dollars for the course per pupil. 
All the home and foreign topics are thoroughly dis- 
cussed in their national and international relations. 
It saves the necessity of reading the newspapers, 
and, as many women do not read and so remain 
ignorant of the world’s affairs, these classes are 
the more gladly to be welcomed. j 
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MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 


“] HE children sometimes say things that 
fi EAU force the older people to think and to 
gS [9) apply the unconscious philosophy to their 
5),| own lives. 

There is a beautiful boy who is a de- 
light to all who have the privilege of being counted 
a friend of the family, who, on more than one occa- 
sion, has electrified the family circle by his remarks. 
His mother had sent out cards for a reception, and 
the dissipation of the afternoon was being discussed 
in the nursery. The older sister, a sweet girl of 
ten, announced that she would not go to the recep- 
tion; receptions were always stupid. The son of 
the family, after thinking earnestly a moment, 
raised a head that is royal in its pose always, and 
said, “I will go to help.” “Oh,” ejaculated a 
member of the family, “how society would be 
revolutionized if all the masculines could be trained 
in that spirit! Imagine what life would be if the 
men in your family accepted invitations in that 
spirit!” and a half-dozen women looked as if the 
burden of life would be so lightened that hair 
tonics and wrinkle eradicators would be a drug on 
the market were this social millennium possible. 
It was this same small boy who on Thanksgiving 
morning asked, anxiously, “ May I thank God for 
anything I want to?” “Yes.” “And any place 
I want to?” “Yes.” Kneeling down, he said, 
reverently, “I fank you, Dod, for pumpkins, pies, 
and people.” 





The question has been asked the editor of this 
column whether jewelry was, if simple, out of place 
on little girls. Most emphatically, Yes. Chil- 
dren, like flowers, are not improved by art. The 
clothes of little children should be of simple material, 
simply made; trimming and jewelry on achild bear 
the same relation to nature that the hideous made- 
up floral pieces do to the flowers undesecrated by 
wire and wooden stem. On Christmas morning, 
a little girl of about four years of age got into a 
street-car, wearing a white silk coat, trimmed with 
fur, and hat to match, carrying a doll dressed like 
its mamma. The seat into which the child 
climbed had just been occupied by a man who 
evidently worked where there were oil and coal. 
The doll was dropped on the car floor, and picked 
up with a spot of mud on the crown of the small 
hood ; this made the little mother ery, and then the 
father, who was her escort, discovered that, in get- 
ting on the car, the child had got mud on its own 
coat. Then followed a scolding, and remarks as to 
what mamma would say, and, between grief and 
fright, the little mother was having a sorry Christ- 
mas morning. The child neither looked nor acted 
like the radiant little creature that had entered the 
car a moment before. Imagine that child’s mother 
getting into a street-car in a white silk dress! She 
would be an object of ridicule. Imagine her ap- 


pearing in the morning in public in such a gar- 
ment! We talk about vulgar display, and protest 


against unsuitable materials, and styles that belong 
in a carriage or the house, worn in public. What 
is the use of this waste of breath and ink, if we do 
not begin at the right time to train to a sense of 
the fitness of things? Ata summer hotel in the 
Adirondacks, where the life had almost the sim- 
plicity of the camp, a guest appeared, the first 
Sunday morning she was in the house, in a soiled 
white embroidered cashmere and lace evening 
dress. Serene and smiling she moved about, letting 
the dress drag as she walked, saying, smilingly, “ I 
want to wear it out.” Vulgar? Of course it was 
vulgar; but probably she wore white silk coats as 
a child in street-cars. 

There ought to be more of a sense of responsibil- 
ity in'the matter of clothes than there is among 
intelligent people. The imitation goods and jew- 
elry that rouse the ire and criticism of some peo- 
ple are due to the example in bad taste of the 
people who wear the real; too many,women choose 
their clothing and ornaments regardless of the 
numerous places in which they must be worn, and 
their suitableness to the social position of the 
wearers. A woman dressed beyond her means 
is as vulgar as the woman who wears soiled even- 
ing dresses in the morning. 








A recent fad is to have every possible trifle 
silver-plated—the slipper thrown after the bride; 
the first baby shoe; stones picked up at a certain 
place; oyster shells; souvenirs of every possible 
description. Sometimes the object is only partly 
covered. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 


A BORN CHIEFTAIN. 


By Hsatmar Hyorta Boyesen. 
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HERE was a great commotion in the 





churchyard. The service was over, and 
*S} the parson had returned to the parson- 

)} age. But the people still lingered, the 
women to gossip, the men to trade 
watches and jackknives, or perhaps even horses. 
Some who came from long distances sat on the 
graves and ate their luncheons out of blue and red 
painted boxes. The young girls, in clusters of five 
or six or a dozen, stood pressing themselves up 
against the church walls, and giggled when any one 
spoke to them, and when somebody passed by 
without speaking they giggled too. Whatever 
anybody did or did not do seemed to them 
excruciatingly funny. If two dogs met and smelled 
each other’s noses, they writhed with suppressed 
laughter. But suddenly something attracted their 
attention which occasioned no merriment. They 
ceased to nudge each other and giggle, but stood 
craning their necks and straining their eyes. A 
man had climbed up on the stone fence and was 
making a speech. All the people flocked together 
about him and listened. He was a tall, pale-com- 
plexioned fellow, with a shrewd, vulgar face. He 
was dressed in broadcloth and wore a lot of cheap 
imitation jewelry. “Friends,” he said, “I reckon 
you don’t know me, though I know you. It isn’t 
so very many years since I ran barefooted among 
you and as’ as a scarecrow. Look at me 
now, lads; I don’t want to brag, but I ask you to 
look at me. I don’t look much like what I used 
to, do I? You remember little James Forrest— 
or Jens Skoug I mean—as frowsy and dirty a lit- 
tle ragamuffin as ever you clapped eyes on. You 
remember him? Yes, I see youdo. Well, lads, 
you can all dress in fine store clothes and carry a 
gold watch and chain” (here the emigration agent 
dangled his elegant gilt brass chain), “and be as 
well off as I am if you only want to. You have 
heard of California, I reckon. Well, you would 
searcely believe me, but I have picked up gold 
nuggets there as big as my fist, and worth thou- 
sands of dollars. In one hour you may gain more 
money there than here you would by toiling and 
slaving for a lifetime. I reckon you will take it 
that I am lying when I tell you there is no winter 
there, so that you can raise two and sometimes 
three crops off the same piece of ground in one 
year.” 

James Forrest continued in this strain for a full 
hour ; and the peasants stood gaping with wonder 
at the marvelous tales he told. They would have 
doubted his stories, perhaps, if he had not himself 
in a way been a confirmation of their truth. For 
they well remembered him as a forlorn little half- 
frozen urchin whose rags never sufficed to cover his 
nakedness. And now Solomon in all his glory 
could, according to their notions, scarcely hold a 
candle to him. It was obvious he had been pick- 
ing up gold somewhere, and as they had heard that 
gold was plentiful in California, they thought it 
very likely that he had found a chance to fill his 
pockets there; and they naturally yearned for the 
opportunity to follow his example. 

Among those who listened with the deepest in 
terest to James Forrest’s speech were a houseman, 
or tenant, named Thor Framness, and his two 
sons, Finn and Magnus. Thor had long thought 
of emigrating to the United States, but had lacked 
the means, and now the luminous idea flashed 
through his brain that perhaps this rich emigration 
agent who carried gold nuggets in his pocket might 
lend him enough to pay the passage of himself and 
his children. He did not like to talk openly to 
Forrest about euch a subject, but determined to 
wait until the rest of the people had gone, and 
then cautiously beat about the bush until he should 
find out what chances there were of procuring such 
aloan. But, unhappily, there were atleast twenty 
others who had the same idea, and thus half the 
afternoon passed, and it was nearly evening when 
Thor found his opportunity. It is needless to 
report the conversation, which lasted more than two 
hours ; the end of it was that James agreed to pay 
the passage of Thor and his sons to New York, 
and thence to California, if Thor would sign a 
contract pledging himself and his children to work 
for one year for the sum advanced. The tenant 
thought these were rather hard terms; but when 
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Forrest agreed to provide them with board during 
this period, he was finally induced to sign. 

Three weeks later he found himself with about 
four hundred countrymen in the steerage of a trans- 
atlantic steamer, and about the middle of May the 
whole company landed at Castle Garden. 


II. 


The emigrant train which carried Thor and 
his sons across the continent had a very unpleasant 
habit of switching off on aside track every hour or 
so, and standing still there while other trains 
passed. It was so crowded with men, women, and 
children that there was scarcely elbow room, far 
leas sleeping room, for anybody ; and the attitudes 
the poor tortured creatures assumed in their efforts 
to obtain sleep were both ludicrous and distressing. 
Some had seated themselves on the floor with their 
backs against the wall, others rested their legs on 
the shoulders of the sleeper in the seat in front of 
them. Men and women who had never seen each 
other before bumped their heads together as they 
nodded, overcome with weariness, and glided into 
each other’s laps with unconscious familiarity. The 
smoke and soot and dust that poured in through 
windows and doors nearly choked them ; and there 
were a variety of unpleasant smells besides, which 
no one can dream of who has not spent a night in 
an emigrant car. 

After two weeks of such misery the four hundred 
Norsemen arrived, under the guidance of James 
Forrest, at a village called Metropolisville, consist- 
ing of about thirty shanties, of which twelve were 
saloons and the remainder real estate offices. 
Magnificent avenues were laid out in all directions, 
and conspicuous signs were put up on posts bearing 
the names Washington Avenue, Jefferson Avenue, 
Garfield Square, etc., but there were no houses 
except in the imagination of the real estate specu- 
lators who sold corner lots and boomed the town. 
One signpost on the imaginary square bore the 
inscription “‘ The’Hancock Opera-House,” and a rail- 
ing of unplaned laths hedged in an imaginary 
soldiers’ monument. Thor Framness and his sons 
were too simple-hearted to be amused at this ex- 
hibition of Yankee enterprise. They were so 
bewildered at everything they saw that they 
scarcely knew whither to turn or what to marvel at 
the most. What interested them particularly in 
this queer place was that it was the terminus of the 
railroad, and that, accordingly, if they were not to 
remain there, they would have to continue their 
journey with ox trains. The weather was in- 
sufferably hot, and the grass on the dusty foot- 
hills, skirting the plain, was burnt yellow. To 
their horror they discovered that they were ex- 
pected to walk, carrying their luggage, across this 
sun-scorched prairie. They were slowly coming to 
the conclusion, now, that they had been duped, and 
that the emigration agent had some deep-laid 
scheme which he was afraid of divulging. 

It was Finn Framness who was the first to utter 
this suspicion. He was a blonde, curly-headed lad 
of fourteen, square built and not very tall, but 
with a face full of determination and spirit. He had 
called a meeting of all the boys in the emigrant 
party, about thirty in all, on an open lot which was 
marked “ The Edison Electric Light Co.” 

“ Now, fellows,” he said, standing upon a stump 
and addressing his dejected comrades, “I guess 
we all agree that we are in a bad box. All those 
who agree that we are in a bad box will please 
raise their hands.” 

All raised their hands in a slow, drooping 
fashion, and Finn, delighted at their unanimity, 
continued: “ We can’t walk in this heat across 
the prairie; we have got to get horses or oxen for 
the baggage. Now, what I mean to do is to com- 
pel Jens Skoug to scare up some oxen and wagons. 
But I need three boys to help me. My brother 
Magnus makes one ; and now who will be the other 
two?” 

Half a dozen boys jumped up eagerly and cried, 
“1;” and Finn, being anxious to secure the right 
persons, picked out with much deliberation a little 
sunburned, black-eyed fellow, named Knute Vol- 
den, who looked like a gypsy, and a big, stalwart 
lad of fifteen, with a bovine face, named Gudmund 
Lian. 

“ Now, lads,” Finn continued, “if we are to suc- 
ceed in this, I must be sure that you will all back 
me, whatever Ido. Remember, { am your chief, 
and I shall do‘nothing except what I believe is neces- 
sary to get us out of our scrape. Now, will you 
swear to stand by me like good men and true? Ail 
those who swear to stand by me, through thick and 
thin, will please raise their hands.” 
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All the boys again raised their hands, and this 
time without reluctance, for they now knew what 
was expected of them. They were greatly im- 
pressed with Finn’s skill in conducting the meet- 
ing, and were proud of his leadership. He had 
once or twice been present at a session of the 
Common Council in his native parish, and with 
his natural quick-wittedness had caught the order 
of proceedings. 

The two boys, Knute Volden and Gudmund 
Lian, whom he had selected for his lieutenants, 
were as unlike as any two boys about the same age 
could be. The former was lithe, eager, and alert like 
a weasel, while the latter was slow, honest, a little 
bit stupid, but tremendously strong. These two 
and his brother Magnus, Finn called aside after 
having dismissed the meeting, and, retreating into 
a clump of bushes which covered the site of the 
imaginary town hall, he revealed to them his plan 
of attack. They also a to form a secret 
brotherhood, to be called “The Rescuers,” whose 
object it was to be to protect the Norse emigrants 
and take care of their interests. 


III. 


The people of Metropolisville went to bed late, 
and Finn and his fellow-conspirators had to wait 
until four o’clock in the morning before they could 
carry out their plan. Then they started on tiptoe 
for the emigrant agent’s tent ; and their long black 
shadows, with legs like those of giraffes and gigantic 
noses, hastened on after them, like a bad con- 
science, and made them afraid to look behind. 
The moon was shining by fits and starts, being 
now covered by clouds and now again with start- 
ling suddenness sailed out into the clear blue. If 
it had not been for the fact that each was afraid of 
the other’s ridicule, those four “ Rescuers ” would 
surely have backed out of their venturesome un- 
dertaking, for the unpleasant thought was hum- 
ming in the brain of every one of them that For- 
rest carried a revolver, and would, if he awoke, 
shoot, while they were only armed with ropes. 
However, they were in for it now, and would have 
to make the best of a bad bargain. Finn put his 
finger on his lip as he cautiously untied the flaps 
of the tent, but his heart beat in his throat, and he 
felt anything but jolly. It was a consolation to 
him to hear Forrest’s heavy snoring, which sounded 
like the rumble of a log being hauled up a slope, 
and then suddenly rolling down again. He put 
his head through the opening he had made and 
beckoned to his comrades to follow. With his 
cords looped, he stealthily approached the sleeper, 
who lay on the ground, half undressed, covered by 
an army blanket. He was lying on his back with 
his arms and legs extended toward the four points 
of the compass. Finn signaled to his friends, and 
each selected an arm or a leg toward which he 
crawled, Indian-fashion, pushing himself noise- 
lessly forward on his belly. At the same instant, 
at a sign from the chief, each flung the looped 
cord about the limb which pointed toward him, and 
in the twinkling of an eye had secured it tightly. 
But even then Forrest did not immediately awake. 
He struggled and rolled in his sleep as if he had a 
nightmare, tried to rub his eyes and to pull up one 
leg, but failed to accomplish either purpose; then 
slowly the mists of slumber cleared away from his 
boozy brain, and he opened first one wondering eye 
and then another. In the moonlight he saw four 
crouching figures, which seemed to be tugging 
away at his arms and legs as if they meant to pull 
them off. With a tremendous oath the agent half 
rose up, but found himself the next moment 
stretched out flat on his back, with a sensation in 
his limbs as if he were being pulled to pieces. 
His first thought was that he must be dreaming; 
but the second,which made his hair rise on his head, 
suggested that the emigrants whom he had mal- 
treated had come to lynch him. In that case, he 
thought, they were cleverer than he had given them 
credit for. They had become Americanized in a 
surprisingly short time. 

“ Look—look-a-here, gentlemen,” he stammered, 
for his tongue was thick and his teeth chattered, 
“what's up now, I should like to know ?”’ 

“ We want you to piomise to engage wagons and 
oxen to take all of us across the plains,” answered 
Finn. “And we'll keep you tied here until you 
have made all your arrangements to do this and 
paid for them.” 

A great relief was visible in Forrest’s face when 
he heard the voice of a boy answer, instead of, as 
he had expected, thatof a man. His courage came 
back to him instantly, and he started up again with 
great vim, and fell again with athud on the ground. 
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For, the moment he began to struggle, Finn com- 
manded “Pull,” and with a tremendous jerk the 
four “ Rescuers” nearly dislocated every joint in 
his body. Whien he had with renewed fury tried 
this experiment three times, his wrath began to 
cool, and he began to realize that by force he would 
accomplish nothing. 

“ Look-a-here, boys,” he said, “ this is a very nice 
joke, no doubt, and I appreciate it. I assure you 
it is the funniest thing that ever happened to me 
since the day I was born. But don’t carry the joke 
too far ; that spoils the fun of it. Now you, untie 
them ropes, and then we’ll sit down and this 
thing over quiet and gentlemanlike. See?” 

“T am glad you find it funny,” Finn retorted, 
“but the fun is thrown in gratis. It wasn’t in- 
tended. We mean to keep you tied here until you 
have given orders for oxen and wagons or horses 
and paid for them.” 

The agent lay still for a while and pondered. 

“ All right, boys,” he said at last, “I promise. 
Now run home and get some sleep before we start ; 
you'll need it after such an exciting night.” 

“When do you suppose we cut our eye-teeth ?” 
Finn replied, laughing. “Day before yesterday, 
eh ae 

At this witticism the other boys had to laugh, 
and as laughing diminishes for the moment one’s 
strength, the prostrate man made a jerk with his 
left hand, which little Magnus held, and almost 
pulled him over. Then with a swift movement he 
fumbled for his revolver which was under his 
pillew, and would have caught it if Gudmund Lian 
had not seized the cord with his disengaged hand, 
and flung himself backward. Forrest ground his 
teeth and growled like an angry dog, and subsided 

in into a sullen silence. 

“ Well, boys, how long do you propose to keep 
this up?” he asked, at length. 

“Until you have done what we have told you,” 
answered Finn. “ You know as well as I that women 
and children accustomed to the cool Norwegian 
summer cannot walk in the sweltering heat over 
these brown, sun-scorched prairies. It would be 
death to most of us. Now, you give orders, as [ 
have said, for oxen, or give us the money and we'll 
attend to it ourselves. It is nearly five o’clock now, 
and these people will soon be up; until then we'll 
take care of you and see that you don’t come to 
harm.” 








HINTS ON SKATING. 
By CLARENCE DEMING. 


2% |HE graceful and healthy sport of skating 
has gained new pleasure since the inven- 
tion, in recent years, of the clever me- 
chanical devices for fastening the skate 
to the foot. Every one who is of middle 
age or older will recall the old-fashioned skate, 
with its thin blade, its deep guttered edge, its huge 
curve in front ending in a brass acorn, its heel- 
band, and many straps of leather which stopped 
circulation and made the feet like icicles on a cold 
day. Nor was the screw-heel which came in a 
little later much better. It helped to tighten the 
skate, but still left the hateful straps. 

Skates are now so improved and so cheap that 
for two dollars a boy can buy a better pair than the 
wealth of a Vanderbilt could buy forty years ago. 
A two-dollar pair is usually as good as a pair that 
costs four or five dollars. The added cost of the 
latter is made up by nickel plate and polish. In 
buying a pair select those in which all the fixtures 
below are regulated by the screw, and fastened to 
the shoe by a lever which catches below the heel. 
Almost all the skates nowadays are slightly grooved 
and crosa-ribbed on the bottom of the runner. It 
is far better to have them perfectly smooth, flat, 
and polished. These give greater freedom and 
ease of motion, and the sharp edges hold the ice 
quite as well as when grooved. But they have to 
be sharpened a little oftener. 

After boys have first learned to skate they move 
with short, quick strokes like these : 





XE : a Lift 


fie gee 


In this, as in the other diagrams, the skater is 
supposed to be moving from left to right. Each of 


the foregoing lines means a skate-mark from three 
to five feet long. This is very simple skating, but 
five out of six boys never get beyond it, and girl 
skaters still more rarely. 
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The next step is to learn to take long straight 


strokes on each foot, thus : 
Bie mee 
Each mark here means ten or fifteen feet at least. 
; Next, turn the foot inwards so as to make what 
is called the inner edge curve. This is very easy, 


and with slight practice you can form a beautiful 
figure like a locust leaf, thus : 


OOO) 90, 
OOQO0Y 


Next comes skating on the “outeredge.” Turn 
the skate outward so as to form the following set 
of marks : 


ri af 

The greater and longer the curve the more grace- 
ful your skating will be. This outer edge is the 
first thing to learn in all fancy “figure ” skating. 
By practice you can get so as to carry the curve 
into nearly a circle, and by the next stroke form a 
figure 8, In learning the stroke it will greatly aid 
you if you turn the head and eyes outward in the 
direction you wish to move. The skate will follow 
them. 

After mastering the outer edge, try to change the 
end of each stroke into the inner edge for two or 
tbree feet at least. Here is this stroke: 


poor in ie «gui eee 


This gives a beautiful wave movement, very 
graceful and great fun. It is the climax of for- 
ward skating, but rather difficult, and hard on the 
ankle at the point where the outer curve changes 
to the inner one. 

After learning these curves, boys can go on to 
fancy skating with its “grapevines,” ‘double 
grapevines,” “stars,” and numberless other fig- 
ures. It is well worth while to watch a fancy 
skater and learn some of them, as they give 
variety in skating, and it is very enjoyable to study 
the figures on the black ice. But they take long 
practice. One of the hardest, but most satisfac- 
tory when mastered, is the outer edge backwards. 

It is singular that so few boys realize how easy 
it is to make a skating pond large enough for fun 
and exercise as well as for learning the figures of 
fancy skating. On an ordinary natural pond half 
a dozen boys can, in an hour or two, clear an area 
fifty feet square, unless the snow, the great foe of 
skating, lies very deep. Usually, too, they need 
not even go to a large pond, but can select a small 
one near their homes. If they live ina town where 
there are waterworks, it is very easy to make an 
artificial skating pond. Choose a low bit of 
ground hard frozen under the snow, which can 
often be found in a dooryard. Clear off the snow, 
and with it make a bank hard packed around the 
space chosen for the rink. Turn the hose not very 
fast on this snow ridge during some very cold day, 
and after waiting an hour or two for the “slush ” 
to harden, fill in the inclosed space with water a 
few inches deep. Be careful to let the hose play 
at only one point (unless,the area is pretty large), 
so that the pond will flood gradually and gently 
and as little snow as possible float to the surface. 
Jack Frost will do the rest. On such a pond, not 
more than ten feet square, a persevering lad can 
learn three-quarters of all the fancy skating fig- 
ures. 

In falling, when on skates, always keep, if pos- 
sible, the head clear from the ice. On its smooth 
surface no other parts of the body cushioned by 
muscle are likely to suffer serious injury, even if 
the shock seems severe. 

For skating wear light clothing, but keep pretty 
constantly in motion. The shoes should have firm, 
thick soles and be tightly laced. The shoes of 
most boys are apt to be loose on the lower foot, but 
this can be remedied by an extra pair of woolen 
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stockings, which should be taken off instantly after 
getting home. Do not use heel straps. They bring 
the pressure painfully at one point on the ankle. 
The right way is to distribute that pressure over 
the whole foot by tightly lacing the shoe. 








TWO TO CARRY. 


*ANT to do it eve’y bit myself,” an- 
nounced Bessie, as she tugged and lug- 
ged at a big box that Aunt Lou had just 
packed and wanted to put in her trunk. 

“ But it is too heavy, pet,” said Aunt 
Lou, willing to let Bessie carry one end, though 
she could have moved it much more quickly alone. 

“But I ’ant to,” persisted Bessie, very red in 
the face, as she tried to get her fat arms around the 
box. 

Aunt Lou watched her, very much distressed as 
she looked at this determined little girl. 

“Bessie, if you will put the box down, I will 
tell you a story.” Aunt Lou said this just as Bes- 
sie succeeded in lifting one end. 

‘Me don’t want sto’ee,” said Bessie, shaking her 
head. 

“Very well,” said Aunt Lou, sitting down 
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A WASTE USED. 


S\ICCORDING to the newspapers, a won- 
<i derful discovery has been made in New 







x Jersey. During the Revolution cannons 
ae ) and cannon-balls were made at Boonton, 


—— N. J. If you have ever passed iron 
mills or foundries you have doubtless noticed the 
waste material thrown about or piled to get it out 
of the way; when you have asked what this was, 
you have been told it was “slag.” At the time of 
the Revolution the scientific knowledge and the 
machinery used to-day in extracting metals from 
ores were unknown ; the methods were very crude, 
and much of the metal remained in the cinders or 
slag that was piled in great piles about the 
foundry. In Boonton this slag was used in making 
roads, and still great quantities were piled about the 
old foundry, which was long since closed. 

Recently a very bright, enterprising young man 
decided that some use could be made of this waste 
material ; so he engaged the services of scientific 
men, who made experiments. 

The first experiments proved that it could be 
used in the manufacture of a mineral paint. It 
was discovered that from fifty to seventy per cent. 
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~ Too MUCH FOR ONE. ENOUGH FORTWO. 








and taking a slate and pencil, and beginning to 
draw. Bessie watched her a few minutes, and then 
she concluded she would like to see what Aunt Lou 
had made. She tiptoed over, and this picture is 
what she saw. Bessie was charmed. 

“Art are ’eir names?” she asked. 

“Tip and Top.” 

“Art area doing ?” 

“Carrying a bone.” 

“Art for?” 

“To take it into their own yard and bury it until 
they are hungry.” 

“°Y don’t one ’arry it?” 

“Tt is too heavy for one and he would drop it, 
but both can earry it safely and quickly ; it is only 
half as heavy for Tip if Top carries half.” 

Bessie looked keenly at Aunt Lou. 

“Tip tried and he had to put it down, and while 
he was resting a big dog came along and would have 
taken the bone if Top had not barked at him so 
furiously as to frighten him back; that gave Tip 
time to take it in his mouth, but he took hold 
at the very end, and Top thought this was an in- 
vitation to him to come and help, and he took hold 
at the other, and away they scampered as fast as 
they could, leaving the big dog so astonished that 
he did not think to run after them until they got 
inside the gate, which closed quickly after them, 
and they covered the bone up in a hole near the 
woodshed.” 

“’Oua may he’p me carry the box, Aunt Lou,” said 
Bessie, sweetly, and in a very short time the trunk 
was ready for the expressman. 








Country Hostess—Have you nice neighbors 
where you live now? City Guest—Oh, we have 
no neighbors now, none at all. Country Hostess 
—You ain't any neighbors? City Guest—No. 
We live in a flat.—[New York Weekly. 
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of iron still remained in the slag, and that the iron 
had not corroded because the particles were incased 
in glass or silica. The next step was to discover 
whether this slag had any other commercial value. 
Iron men were interested, and they decided that 
there would be far greater profit, because of the 
saving in labor, to extract the iron from the slag 
than to mine the ore from its native beds. Soa 
company has been formed, and the slag is being 
sent to furnaces, thousands of tons per week being 
carted away. 

All the possibilities of the old slag have not yet 
been discovered. One scientist has discovered that 
it can be made into a material that will be fire-proof 
and used as asbestos is for covering of roofs, 
theater curtains, and other things. Another has 
discovered that it can be used in the manufacture 
of soap, and still another has discovered that it 
contains a powder that will clean silver. 

These discoveries are valuable, not only because 
they develop an industry, bnt it means cheaper 
goods for the consumer of the articles manufactured 
from this waste. 








A JULES VERNE CRAFT. 


I gene is being constructed in Detroit a boat 
that seems the realization of Jules Verne’s 
“ Nautilus.” The boat is shaped like a cigar, and 
is about forty feet long. Her motive power is elec- 
tricity, and by an adjustment of her screws she can 
be submerged, and, it is claimed, kept at any depth 
under water desired, and that she can travel ten 
miles an hour. Air sufficient for two men can be 
stored, with chemicals for purifying it. It is said 
that if any part of the engine should break, 
the boat would rise immediately to the surface. 
The boat is not yet completed, and experiments 
with this submarine craft will be anxiously looked 
for. 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 


WHICH GOD OR BAAL?' 


By THE Rev. Lyman Assorrt, D.D. 


HAVE so much to say in application of 
A] the incident selected for our study to- 
day, and so little space in which to say 

y| it, that I have no room left for descrip- 
=——=w tion of the scene. For this the reader 
is referred to the graphic picture in Stanley’s 
“History of the Jewish Church.” Enough here 
to call his attention to the three parties in this 
scene—Elijah, the solitary representative of a God 
of righteousness; the four hundred priests, with 
the king and the court behind them, representing 
Baal, the deification of power uninspired and un- 
restrained by righteousness; and the body of the 
people, who have no clear conviction on the great 
issue between these two Gods and their respective 
religions. Itis a kind of rude constituent assembly 
of the people which Elijah has compelled the weak 
but wicked king to call, a resuscitation of the 
Great Congregation, which, since the disruption of 
the kingdom and the establishment of a military 
despotism, has rarely if ever been assembled. To 
this assembly Elijah addresses the question which 
will never grow old till the battle between good 
and evil ends and the kingdom of divine peace is 
ushered in: “ How long are you to halt and totter 
first on one knee and then on the other? If 
Jehovah be your God, walk straight after him; if 
Baal, walk straight after him.” 

It is easy to imagine the arguments of the trim- 
mer of that day, since they have been so often 
reproduced in various forms since. They were 
such as these: “The question between God and 
Baal is unimportant, a mere question of names and 
spelling. It is a question insoluble. We cannot 
know who is God, for the invisible is unknowable. 
It is a@ question of theology, not of morals, and 
questions of creeds are of no consequence. Men 
may be good citizens, kind fathers, honest folk, and 
stili worship Baal. It is not necessary to make a 
profession of your religion. The best way to wor- 
ship God is by doing as well as you can.”’ And it 
is not very difficult, either, to conceive Elijah’s 
answer, if, indeed, he had the patience to give an- 
swer to such arguments. “It is no question of 
names,” he would reply. ‘ Baal is power, and, 
therefore, cruelty and lust. Jehovah is righteous- 
ness. You can know which is worthy to be 
worshiped, the God of mere power or the God of 
true righteousness. Creeds cannot take the place 
of character, but one creed elevates, and the other 
degrades character. To make profession is not 
necessary ; to make confession is, for no man who 
is a man will ever hesitate to show his loyalty by 
showing his colors.” 

The theme of our lesson, then, may be expressed 
in two words: Take sides. 

1. The positive Christian has the path of peace. 
So, after a fashion, has the positive man of the 
world. But he who halts and totters first on one 
knee and then on the other is always in perturba- 
tion. The mariner starting from New York sets 
his course for Liverpool, and steers by that. The 
mariner who, starting, should go as winds and 
waves and currents might indicate, would always 
be in perplexity how to steer. Three young men sit 
down at a dinner table together. «The first;is a total 
abstinence man. He has settled the principle that 
he will never drink wine. The second is a moder- 
ate drinker. He has settled the principle that he 
will drink wine. And the third isa trimmer. He 
does not know whether he will drink wine or not. 
As the bottle goes down the table the first man is 
at peace, and turns his glass upside down. The 
second man is at peace, and holds his glass ready 
to be filled. But the third man is in doubt and 
worry, resolving by turns to take and not to take, 
and finally getting neither from his abstinence the 
approbation of his conscience with the one, nor 
from his indulgence the pleasure of an untroubled 
palate with the other. 

2. The believer in mammon has a certain kind 
of power. The believer in God has a far grander 
power. The man who does not know what he be- 
lieves, and who is trying to serve both God and 
mammon, is always a weakling. It is so in every 
issue. The Democrat who believes with all his 
heart that the tariff should be adjusted with refer- 








* International Sunday-School Lesson for January 25, 1891. 
—1 Kings xviii., 24-39. 
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ence to revenue only, the Republican who believes 
with all his heart that it should be adjusted prima- 
rily with reference to protection, each exercises & 
real and vital influence on the great question at 
issue between the two parties ; but the man who be- 
lieves one thing on Monday and another thing on 
Tuesday, who does not know what he believes, who 
tries to believe both, who thinks or professes to 
think that the tariff should be adjusted for 
revenue only, but so as to afford protection to 
American industries, or should be so adjusted 
as to promote American industry and yet so 
as only to cover the necessary expenses of the 
Government economically administered, might, 
so far as the determination of this great ques- 
tion is concerned, just as well never have lived 
in the United States. Look down the pages of 
history. Who have been its great and influential 
men? Moses, casting in his lot with a despised and 
outcast people and throwing away fame, wealth, 
power, to win a grander fame and exercise a grander 
power ; Paul, proudly calling himself the slave of 
Jesus Christ and entering almost single-handed 
upon a combat with the priesthood of his own 
nation and the pagan beliefs and unbeliefs of 
Greece and Rome; Luther, flinging the Pope’s bull 
upon the bonfire; William of Orange, identifying 
himself wholly and unreservedly with the cause of 
liberty, political and religious, for his people ; Wash- 
ington, not halting or hesitating between the claims 
of England and an enfranchised America ; Lincoln, 
declaring that the nation must become either all 
slave or allfree. In short, everywhere and at all 
times, the men who have clearly seen the great issues, 
had definite convictions upon them, and possessed 
the courage of their convictions, are the men who 
have shaped and directed the course of nations. 

3. The position of the man who has positively 
chosen between contending parties and identified 
himself with one or the other is the only position 
of honor. Christ never, I think, but on one occa- 
sion signified a contempt for any phase of human- 
ity. He showed pity on one side and indignation 
on the other, but he reserved his contempt for the 
weak-kneed and the vacillating. “ What went ye 
out for to see?” he asked the people. “A reed 
shaken in the wind ?” And he did not think it nec- 
essary even to answer his own question. The man 
that is a reed shaken in the wind was not even 
worth looking at or talking about. There is an 
old church in England, famous for having been 
ministered to by a vicar who, in the time of the 
English Reformation, was a Roman Catholic under 
Henry the Eighth, a Protestant under Edward the 
Sixth, a Roman Catholic under Bloody Mary, and, 
I believe, a Protestant again under Queen Eliza- 
beth. He kept his vicarage, but the public repute 
which he enjoyed is expressed in a current verse 
about him : 


* And this is law, I will maintain 
Until my dying day, sir, 
That, whatsoever king shall reign, 
I'll still be vicar of Bray, sir.” 


Who would hold his office and pay for it such a 
price ? 

Far above all issues of politics or society or theol- 
ogy is the one great issue which makes the world a 
battle-ground between good and evil, between truth 
and error, between righteousness and unrighteous 
power, between God and Baal. Every consideration 
which shouldlead every true soul to take sides on 
other and lesser issues demands with greater urgen- 
cy that he should take sides upon this transcendent 
issue, that he should be for one or for the other. 
To every reader of The Christian Union, and to 
every one to whom this message may come indi- 
rectly through its readers, I would I might address 
with something like Elijah’s force Elijah’s question, 
if their place is not chosen and their flag is not up: 

“HOW LONG ARE YOU TO HALT AND TOT- 
TER, FIRST ON ONE KNEE AND THEN ON THE 
OTHER? IF JEHOVAH BE YOUR GOD, WALK 
STRAIGHT AFTER HIM; IF BAAL, WALK 
STRAIGHT AFTER HIM.” 








Praying without faith is like shooting without a 
bullet ; it makes a noise, but does no execution. 





It is well for us that when our thoughts must 
cease, God’s thoughts have not yet reached their 
end.—[ Richard Rothe. 





A true faith can no more be separated from 
good works than the light of the candle can from 
its heat, or the heat from its light —[Edwards. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.’ 


By Proressor THomas DAvIDSON. 


‘*Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father who is in heaven.””—Matt. vii., 21. 

** The kingdom of heaven is within you.””—Luke xyvii., 21. 

‘* Faith apart from works is dead.’’—James ii., 26. 


CENS Up HEN we, in modern times, speak of the 


a EF ( fh) * kingdom of heaven,” we are wont to 
: P| mean a place, somewhere beyond the 
) i (4 clouds, in the far-away regions of space, 
Vera na . } 

4 a place to which those who have believed 
in the Gospel of Jesus go, to enjoy themselves for- 
ever, in a city with golden streets, and in which 
there is no night. Our imaginations delight to 
picture the wonders of that city, and we congratu- 
late ourselves that we, being Christians and be- 
lievers, are sure of a place in it, notwithstanding 
our manifold sins and shortcomings. For all 
these, we think, Jesus atoned, and all that we need 
to do is to believe that he did so. Thus it seems 
to us that the way to heaven is very easy, and that 
we may take our ease, devoting the main portion 
of our time and energies to our own little concerns, 
our farms, our shops, our professions, or our amuse- 
ments, wasting day after day, week after week, 
month after month, and year after year in frivolous 
actions or frivolous talk, or perhaps in unelean or 
dishonest actions, and in foul or uncharitable talk. 
Many persons spend hour after hour in idle, silly 
jesting, in the barroom, the store, or the street. 

It was not so that Jesus understood the kingdom 
of heaven. It was not in any such way that he 
thought it could be reached. He has told us plainly 
that the kingdom of heaven is not far off, that it is 
not outside of us at all, but that it is within us. It 
is not a place at all, but a condition of the soul. It 
is not something to be attained after death, 
merely, but something to be reached, if reached at 
all, here and now. He has told us, moreover, that 
mere faith will never take any one to heaven, for the 
very devils have faith, and they are far enough 
from heaven, shuddering, indeed, in the depths of 
the hell of their own consciences. “ Faith apart 
from works is dead,” and that whichis dead cannot 
carry us anywhere, least of all to heaven. Mere 
pious supplication; mere calling upon Jesus as 
Lord, Lord, and expecting to be carried to heaven 
through his righteousness—what has he told us 
about these? He has said that they shall not 
enable a man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Nay, he has even told us what he will say to such 
claimants: “‘ Depart from me, I never knew you, 
ye workers of iniquity, to everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.” 

But if he has told us what will not take men to 
the kingdom of heaven, he has also told us what 
will take them there ; or, in other words, who will 
go there: those who do the will of the Father in 
heaven. Those who do God’s will will be in 
heaven, and they alone will be there. Every one 
else will be in outer darkness. And let us remem- 
ber that, since the kingdom of heaven is within us, 
those who do God’s will will not have to wait for 
heaven until after their death; they will be in 
heaven, or, rather, heaven will be in them—for that 
is the proper way to say it—here and now, on this 
earth, as far as the conditions of earth permit it 
to be so. 

We may rest assured that those who do not reach 
the kingdom of heaven in this world will never 
reach it. For what is heaven but the sense of God’s 
presence? It is God that makes heaven. Wherever 
He is and is felt, there is heaven. Hell is every- 
where, in every soul where the presence of God is 
not felt. And what isGod? The New Testament 
is ready with the answer, “God is love.” Where 
love is, God is, and where God is, heaven is. 
Jesus lays it down in the clearest terms that the 
whole duty of man, that duty which makes him sure 
of heaven, consists in love. He says: “Love the 
Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 

mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” And, lest we 
should be in any doubt about what is meant by love 
of God, he tells us that we can manifest love to God 
by loving our neighbor. He that gives a cup of 
cold water to a thirsting child gives it to God, and 
the love that prompted the act will be counted as 
love to God. So true is this that a man cannot 
love God without loving his neighbor. St. John 
says: “If a man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his 
brother, whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom 
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he hath not seen.” Another commandment have 
we from him, “That he who loveth God, love his 
brother also.” Jesus had, indeed, said, “ This is 
my commandment, that ye love one another, even 
as I have loved you.” Mark you, he says, “ This is 
my commandment.” He does not say, “This is 
one of my commandments.” 

What, then, in one word, is it that a man must 
do in order that he may have the kingdom of 
heaven within him? He must love his neighbor— 
love his neighbor as himself. “That is very 
simple,” you willsay. Sosay I; it is very simple and 
short, indeed, to say ; but did any one of you ever 
try to put it in practice? If you ever have, you 
will have learnt that it is anything but simple— 
nay, that, in our present imperfect condition, it is 
well-nigh impossible. Nevertheless, such is the 
command. 

Let us each, for one moment, ask himself, Do I 
love my neighbor as I love myself? And then let 
each of us carefully consider what such love would 
mean. Wemight each put the question thus: How 
would the man who loved his neighbor as himself 
live and act? Let ussee. In the first place, in all 
his dealings with his neighbor, in buying and sell- 
ing, in working and in paying for work, he would 
be as anxious about his neighbor’s interest as his 
own. He would never represent the object he had 
to sell as different from what it was; he would 
never do any poor work; he would never take ad- 
vantage of his neighbor's necessities or ignorance in 
order to make gain out of him. If he saw any in- 
jury likely to befall his neighbor or his neighbor's 
property, he would warn him of it and try to avert 
it, as far as in him lay. He would not be envious, 
but glad, when any piece of good luck fell to his 
neighbor—as glad as if it fell to himself. Instead 
of trying to deprive his neighbor of opportunities to 
prosper, he would try to make opportunities for him, 
try to put good things in his way. All these are 
the simplest, most ordinary, most obvious things 
that the man would do who loved his neighbor as 
himself. And yet they are difficult enough. Who 
among us does them at all times, and, by doing 
them, advances so far on the way to the kingdom 
of heaven? But it would not be merely in our 
material dealings with our neighbor that the love 
which forms the way to the kingdom of heaven 
would show itself. It would show itself also in our 
care for his good name. The man who loved his 
neighbor as himself would never speak ill of his 
neighbor, but rather try to cover up his neighbor’s 
faults and failings even from himself. No word 
of gossip or scandal would ever pass his lips. Yea, 
even if his neighbor had injured him grievously 
and often, he would be patient with him and think 
and speak kindly of him, remembering the com- 
mandment, “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 
Nay, he would even go further than this; if he 
found his neighbor doing wrong, he would reason 
with him kindly and try to draw him from the 
error of his ways. To what kingdom do you sup- 
pose those are going who, on the contrary, contrib- 
ute to lead their neighbors into evil? What 
kingdom are they likely to reach who, for exam- 
ple, put strong drink in the way of their neighbors 
and try to induce them to drink it? Above all, 
what kingdom are they bound for who make a 
profit out of such practices, who make a living by 
selling strong drink to young, inexperienced, or 
intemperate persons ? d any man who loved 
his neighbor do any such thing? Jesus tells us 
that if any man causes his brother to offend, that 
is, to sin, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck and that he were cast 
into the depths of the sea. 

But the man who truly loves his neighbor will 
not only deal honestly and generously with him, 
will not only guard his good name, and try in all 
ways to make him deserve it, by avoiding evil, but 
he will go much further. He will spend a great 
deal of his time in considering how he can make 

his neighbor nobler and better, more worthy to be 
loved. This is really the highest form in which 
love for one’s neighbor manifests itself—the desire 
to make him more lovable, more pleasing to God. 
But the first step towards making our neighbors 
nobler and more lovable is to be noble and lovable 
ourselves, to be high-minded, simple, truthful, 
kindly, unselfish, sympathetic. No man is expected 
to love his neighbor more than himself, or to do 
more for him than he would dofor himself. After 
all, each man is his own nearest neighbor. The 
man, therefore, who would elevate and ennoble his 
neighbor must begin by elevating and ennobling 
himself. Now, there are just three directions, and 
no more, in which a man can become nobler and 
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more lovable. These are the directions of knowl- 
edge, of love, and of helpfulness, or useful activity. 
No man ean be very noble who is ignorant and 
narrow and prejudiced, who does not understand 
what his duty to his fellow-men is. No man can 
begin to be noble without love and sympathy—sym- 
pathy for all the things that God has made. In 
many ways it is true that the depth and distribution 
of our love are the measure of our nobleness, of 
our worth. But surely no one would be called 
noble or lovable who was not helpful to his neigh- 
bor in word and deed. But you see what we have 
come to. I said a little while ago that the man 
who would elevate his neighbor, and so show his 
love to him, must begin by elevating himself. And 
now it turns out that he cannot even do this without 
taking his neighbor into account, by loving and 
helping him. In other words, no man can elevate 
himself without elevating his neighbor; and no 
one can elevate his neighbor without elevating him- 
self. No one can go to the kingdom of heaven 
alone. We human beings are bound up one with 
another; we are, as the New Testament says, 
members one of another, and, just as in the human 
body, when one member is diseased, the whole 
suffers, so when one member of a community is 
morally diseased, the whole suffers morally, that is, 
is morally degraded. _If, for example, there be in 
a community one liar, one thief, one cheat, one foul- 
mouth, one slanderer or scandalmonger, the whole 
community is lowered and disgraced. It was 
this feeling of unity of all in one body that Jesus 
tried to introduce among men, and it was to culti- 
vate this feeling that he established the Church. 
The true Church is a body of which each man feels 
himself to be a member, a limb; it is a vine of 
which each one feels himself to be a branch. “Ye 
are all members of one body,” says the Apostle. 
“T am the vine; ye are the branches,” says Jesus. 
This feeling that we are al] members of one body is 
Christian love, the love that makes heaven within 
us. Jesus continually called himself the Son of 
Man. What does this mean? It means that he 
in himself represented the human family. And he 
felt this so strongly that he held himself responsi- 
ble for the sins of the whole world, and was willing 
to lay down his life for them. “ Greater love hath 
no man than this,” he says, “that he lay down his 
life for his friends.” Now, if we really had Chris- 
tian love, we should do the same thing. We should 
feel that all sin, no matter by whom committed, 
was a disgrace to us personally ; we should blush 
for it, as if we were in part, at least, responsible 
for it. We should mourn because any member of 
the body to which we belong was so diseased as to 
be capable of such things. And we should not 
only mourn, but we should do our best to heal the 
diseased limb, knowing and feeling that, if it is not 
healed, the whole body will suffer. We should not 
rest until our sinning neighbor was brought to his 
senses, and made to feel that he was disgracing, not 
only himself, but all his neighbors, nay, the whole 
human race. If we found a man uttering foul 
language, or enticing his neighbor to sin in any 
way—for example, by offering or selling him strong 
drink—we should feel that we were responsible, 
and should labor earnestly, and in love, to remove 
the evil thing from our midst. 

I showed you that the way to heaven is through 
love to our neighbor. Indeed, as the way to hell is 
paved with good intentions, so the way to heaven 
is paved with love to ourfellow-men. It may have 
seemed to you, when I said this, that it was very 
easy to get to heaven ; but I think you will now be 
convinced of the contrary. “Strait is the gate and 
narrow is the way that leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that enter in thereat.” The rest are dead 
in trespasses and in sins. It is no easy matter to 
reach the kingdom of heaven, to have the kingdom 
of heaven realized within us. It is the hardest 
thing that human nature ever gets to do; but, then, 
it is the only thing in the world that is worth doing. 
If we fail in doing that, it were better for us that 
we had never been born. If we are without love, 
we are without God; for God is love; and if we 
are without God we are outside of heaven, and 
heaven is outside of us. In other words, we are in 
hell, and hell is in us. Alas, how many human 
beings are to-day, in our very midst, carrying about 
a hell in their own bosoms! How few find heaven, 
a heaven brightened by love, which is the presence 
of God, in their own bosoms! 

If now the way to heaven be through love to our 
neighbor, which is also love to God, there is one 
practical and all-important question which each of 
us should put to himself this very day, before he 
Ventures to gotosleep. It isthis: What can I, who 
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wish to reach the kingdom of heaven, do in order 
that I may manifest love for my neighbor? This 
is the question that each of us should be asking 
himself continually, twenty times a day, or even 
oftener. Well, one part of the answer is very clear: 
You must yourself be what you would wish your 
neighbor to be. ‘“ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” If you 
wish your neighbor to be high-minded, honest, 
truthful, sympathetic, anxious for your good as 
much as for his own, you must yourself be high- 
minded, you must be honest, you must be truthful, 
you must be sympathetic, you must be as anxious 
for his good as you are for yourown. But this isa 
purely personal matter, a matter for each man to 
settle with himself in the silence of his own soul. 
Yet there is a very great portion of the manifesta- 
tion of love that the individual cannot do alone, 
but for which he must combine with his neighbors. 
It is because the individual has so little power to 
show love that he unites himself with his neighbors 
in a church, and works through a church. There 
is, therefore, a second question which we all, we 
inhabitants of this beautiful mountain town of 
Keene, ought to-day to put to ourselves: What can 
we do in common in order to show our love to each 
other, in order to elevate the whole community, and 
make it as healthy and beautiful as the surround. 
ings with which God has blest it? Is it not awful 
that amid these hills of God, under these beautiful, 
pure skies, amid these glories of nature, there should 
be men and women with foul or unkind thoughts 
in their hearts, foul or unkind words on their 
tongues, unkind deeds in their hands? Is it not 
sad that where the love of God is shown so abun- 
dantly the love of man should be so meager, so 
niggardly ? 

hat, then, can we do? There is so much that 
we could do that it is difficult to know where to 
begin; but I think it would not be hard to name a 
few things that might be done here and now— 
done during the winter that will soon be upon us. 
Let me name one among many. 

The long winter evenings will soon be here, 
when you will be gathering round the warm stoves, 
while the snow glistens on the ground and the 
storm howls without. Are you going to spend 
these evenings in mere idle talk, mere gossip and 
foolish jesting, or in idleness and sloth? Will that 
be showing love to your neighbor, and advancing on 
the way to the kingdom of heaven? Do you think 
that these long evenings were given you for any 
such frivolous and foolish use as that? If He who 
gave you these evenings should one day ask you, 
as He most certainly will ask you, “ What use did 
you make of the long, restful evenings which I gave 
you in order that you might turn your thoughts in 
love to your neighbor and to me?” what would 
you have to say to Him? Would you feel happy 
to have to reply : “ I spent them in laziness, loung- 
ing about the house or the shop, smoking or drink- 
ing, and gossiping about my neighbors”? Would 
you not feel self-condemned? Would you need 
any further sentence pronounced upon you? Has 
not the sentence been already pronounced ?—“ For 
every idle word that a man shall speak, he shall 
give an account thereof at the day of judgment.” 

Now, there is a way of spending winter evenings 
which is at once profitable and far more enjoyable 
than the way I have described, and that is to spend 
them in reading good books aloud and discussing 
them seriously. A reading society which really 
means work is one of the most useful things in the 
world for all concerned. Long ago it was said, 
A good book is the best of friends. Through books 
the wisdom and goodness of all the world in all 
time are brought within the reach of every one. 
By means of books you may have as your familiar 
friends the great and noble of the earth, nay, you 
may even have God himself. In our daily lives, 
both in city and in country, we are surrounded with 
ordinary men and women, for the most part—men 
and. women whose lives are narrow and often 
sordid, whose thoughts and feelings are neither 
very lofty nor very pure. But by means of books 
we can always get away from these ordinary men 
and women, and obtain comfort, elevation, instruc- 
tion, and widening by associating with the great 
minds of the world and listening to their lofty, 
cheering talk. Every cultivated man and woman 
spends the greater part of his or her life with books, 
either reading them or thinking or talking about 
them. How poor and meager life would be with- 
out books! But then they must be good books, 
books written by great and good men. And such 
books are not very numerous, comparatively speak- 
ing. The great mass of the books written and 
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printed nowadays are distinctly bad books, books that 
tend, not toward the kingdom of heaven, but toward 
the kingdom of hell. And the same thing is true 
of the great mass of newspapers, magazines, and 
the like. They are not fit to be read at all. 
They contain mostly mere gossip, scandal, or 
frivolity, and, in many cases, things that are 
directly and shamefully wicked. Not one in every 
hundred of the novels and children’s stories 
that are circulated ought to be allowed to enter 
any decent house. I[t is, therefore, a matter 
of the first importance to obtain good books, and 
to eschew bad or frivolous ones. This would be 
the first duty of a reading society. And it is easy 
enough to find aid in making the selection. Quite 
recently many distinguished persons have told us 
what they consider the hundred best books. Their 
views on this matter differ very considerably ; but 
all the books they mention are good books. We 
have lists from Sir John Lubbock, John Ruskin, 
Frederic Harrison, and so on. But one does not 
even need to seek such aid in order to select the 
proper books to read aloud during a whole winter. 
Any cultivated man can name a dozen off-hand. 
If the first duty of a reading society is to select 
good books, the second is to see that these books 
are sufficiently varied in subject to suit all tastes. 
We want not merely stories, but also histories, 
plays, poems, travels, scientific works, works grave 
and works gay, works religious and works secular. 
Along with good books ought to goa couple of 
good magazines, which should be read from begin- 
ning to end. Perhaps the best magazines are the 
“‘ Nineteenth Century ” and the “ Forum.” 
Having selected the works to be read, the next 
business of a reading society is to find good readers 
—persons who read distinctly and with understand- 
ing. Very much depends upon this. Poor reading 
will ruin any reading society. Then the evenings 
must be selected and the hour and place of meeting 
fixed. In the winter and in the country every 


evening, it seems to me, might be a reading even- 


ing. As to the hour, it ought to be pretty early— 
say seven, so that the company may be able to 
break up in season and keep good hours. As to the 
place, it seems to me that the meetings ought to 
be held at the different houses, one night here, 
another night there. The children, as soon as they 
can understand, ought to be taken along, and all 
persons, except the reader, would do well to carry 
some hand-work with them—the ladies knitting or 
sewing, the men anything but a pipe or a cigar. 
The reading ought to last for an hour or an hour 
and a half, and then half an hour at least ought to 
be left for discussion of what has beenread. Daur- 
ing the discussion there ought to be a chairman to 
call speakers to order, to prevent them from wan- 
dering away from the subject, and, above all, to 
prevent any one from trying to be clever or raise 
a laugh by flippant remarks. 

There are many details connected with a reading 
society that can be learnt only by experience, and 
I shall not, therefore, attempt to enumerate them. 
But of one thing I can speak with confidence. The 
effect for good of such a society as I have sketched 
would be simply incalculable. The reading would 
open up a new world to the members of the society, 
lifting them up above the narrow, sordid interests 
of every-day life, and placing them in communica- 
tion with all the noblest men and women of all 
time. It would give them new and richer thoughts, 
purer and more varied feelings, and prompt them 
to worthier acts. Above all, it would widen their 
sympathies and rouse in them that love with which 
the way to the kingdom of heaven is paved. But 
not only the reading would be beneficial ; the meet- 
ing to read and to discuss serious and noble sub- 
jects would be no less so. One of the great 
troubles of our lives is that we meet upon too low a 
plane, that we know each other only upon that 
plane. We meet mainly to talk about the weather, 
about crops and horses and cows and houses and 
bargains and love-making and the character of 
our neighbors, or, at best, perhaps, about poli- 
ties, about which hardly anybody knows anything, 
and which usually only gives an opportunity for 
the display of ignorant prejudice. Not one person 
in a hundred can define the difference between a 
Republican and a Democrat, or tell what would be 
the effect of free trade or protection. How seldom 
do we meet to talk of worthy things, about 
poetry, about art, about the beauty of nature, about 
the great events and great characters of history; 
about religion, about love to our neighbor, and 
about plans for doing good! Now, in a well-con- 
ducted reading society, the members would meet 
upon such a plane as this, and would come to know 
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what was really best in each other. In this way 
they would learn to respect each other, and at 
last to love each other. You cannot talk much 
with another person about worthy things without 
coming to respect and love him. What respect 
or love, on the contrary, can you have for a per- 
son who talks only about the weather and common 
things ? 

I might go on to enumerate many other great 
advantages that would come from a reading soci- 
ety ; I might show you how it would do away with 
the beer saloon, that curse of curses, how it would 
empty the shop and the store of the idle loungers 
who waste their time and demoralize each other by 
their empty conversation, and so on; but I must 
be content to pass these over with a word. I will, 
however, mention just one more, because it is of the 
utmost importance. A reading society, by offer- 
ing an opportunity for men and women of different 
opinions to meet and exchange views in a friendly 
way, would greatly tend to lessen prejudice, and 
bring about mutual understanding and friendly re- 
lations. How often are we separated from our 
neighbor by the merest foolish, ignorant prejudice ! 
How often does the Protestant suspect or despise 
the Catholic, the Catholic the Protestant, the Meth- 
odist the Presbyterian, the Republican the Demo- 
crat, and the Democrat the Republican, without in 
the least understanding what it is that he suspects 
or despises! Let such persons meet in a simple, 
kindly way, and discuss their views, and all 
suspicion and. contempt will cease, and the men 
who stood asunder, each believing the other a son 
of the devil, will stand together and recognize 
themselves as all sons of one Father, namely, 


I could easily mention many things which we 
might do in common in order to hasten the king- 
dom of heaven, the reign of love, in all hearts; but 
I have chosen this one because it is so easy of reali- 
zation, and because it is an excellent thing, perhaps 


the very best, to begin with. It is one from which 


many others might branch out. Persons met to 
read and discuss good books would soon begin to 
think about many serious things—about the im- 
provement of education, about the evils of laziness 
and smoking and drinking, about the need for a 
careful study of political and social questions, 
about plans for helping the needy, about methods 
for making men conscious of their duty in all re- 
spects. The important thing is that men and 
women meet, and meet often, upon a high plane, 
and with a high purpose ; that they put away their 
narrow lives, and learn to know each other as chil- 
dren of God. 

It is almost nineteen hundred years since Jesus 
declared that the kingdom of heaven had come 
down upon earth, and taught his followers to 
pray to God: “ Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven” (how seldom do we think what that 
means!); and yet that kingdom has not yet been 
realized. Just think of it! Nineteen hundred 
years, and Christ’s kingdom, God’s kingdom, has 
not yetcome! In Christ’s kingdom all men and 
women would love each other as brothers and sis- 
ters, and each would strive to prefer his neighbor 
to himself. He that wished to be great would be 
the servant of all. Can you say, do you think, that 
Christ’s kingdom has come? And if it has not, 
will you not do something that it may come, 
that his commandment may be obeyed—*“ A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another” ? 








THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


The seventeenth anniversary of the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice will be celebrated 
in Association Hall, corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, Tuesday evening, 
January 20, 1891, commencing at eight o’clock. Here- 
tofore, for wise reasons, none but gentlemen have been 
invited to these meetings. This year, for equally wise 
reasons, ladies and gentlemen interested in the moral 
purity of the twenty millions of children in this 
country are specially invited to be present. 

Addresses may be expected from the Rev. David 
H. Greer, D.D., Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York City, and the Rev. H. L. Wayland, D.D., 
editor of the “ National Baptist” of Philadelphia. 

We have made altogether this year 141 arrests. We 
have secured 155 convictions out of 156 cases brought 
to trial during the year of 1890. We have seized 
altogether in plates and books and gambling para- 
phernalia during the past year over three tons of con- 
traband matter, two of which consists of obscene 
matter. We have seized also during the past year 
over 200,000 lottery tickets, and nearly a quarter of a 
million pool tickets. 

SamueL Coreatr, President. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ReLicious News. 


—_—_—_—_. 


PROFESSOR L. J. BERTRAND IN 
AMERICA. 


By tHE Rev. ALEXANDER S. Twomsty, D.D. 


Bou most convincing testimony to the awaken- 
ing of a new spirit among the Protestants of 
France is the presence of Professor Bertrand in 
America. That all the Home Missionary Societies 
and all the Huguenot churches send him is a proof 
that aggressive Christian work has begun in ear- 
nest in France. When such men as L. Vernes, 
President of the Consistory of the Reformed Church 
of Paris, and De Pressensé, Senator and Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Free Churches of 
France, urge the churches of the United States to 
hear and help, the time has come to respond with 
alacrity, for the critical moment has come. An 
emergency is upon them, or these societies, churches, 
and honored brethren would not proclaim their 
need and transmit across the sea the “ Macedonian 
cry.” The emergency has aroused them; the op- 
portunity should arouse us. 

Absolute religious freedom for the first time pre- 
vails in France. Scattered Protestants are uniting. 
Churches which had disappeared are coming into 
life. The people at large welcome the Gospel as a 
new revelation. United desire combines the Prot- 
estant churches and organizations for missionary 
work into a compact body. Already the success of 
a few indomitable lecturers and preachers assures a 
harvest if the Gospel can be carried to all depart- 
ments of France. The McAll Society stands as 
an ally to assist the formation of new churches. 
New churches and stations to the number of three 
hundred have been established, most of them 
within the last ten years. Bible, book, and tract 
societies, preparatory seminaries, theological schools, 
are furnishing literature and men for future serv- 
ice. The time for the regeneration of France seems 
to have come, if we can read the signs of the times. 
The union of Church and State is threatened, and 
able French statesmen have espoused the Protest- 
ant cause. The religion which will dominate 
France in the future and shape its policy as a Re 
public must be given now to the people / 

Therefore these churches, pastors, and societies 
of evangelization send Professor Bertrand to us, 
revealing the opportunity and offering us a share 
in the grand work. The trophies he displays are 
the first-fruits of a mighty conquest which, by our 
help and God's grace, may gradually be achieved. 

But why look to America? 

Is not France rich, prosperous, and able to 
achieve its own spiritual victories ? The Huguenots 
number about 600,000, of whom 30,000 are scat- 
tered, and without pastors or churches. They have 
650 churches, 1,200 Sunday-schools, three Bible 
Societies, three Book and Tract Societies, many 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, and spend 
$80,000 annually in foreign missions. They have 
an educational equipment of two preparatory 
schools, two theological seminaries, two schools 
for evangelists, and four societies for evangeliza- 
tion, besides a regiment of colporteurs. Why do 
they come to America for money? They know 
they have our sympathy and prayers, but why ask 
us to aid with money, when we already have abun- 
dant channels for our benevolence ? 

Because, first, they have the most exalted belief 
in the benevolent generosity of American Chris- 
tians. Our gifts have centered upon us the eyes 
of the world. Our liberality is an ideal endow- 
ment. 

But they send to us also because they absolutely 
need our pecuniary aid. They have hesitated long 
before asking, but now come because they must. 
As a general thing, the Protestants of France are 
among the poorer classes. A few are well off, and 
here and there a man is in high station among 
them. They rank high as scholars, teachers, 
preachers, and statesmen, but have not great wealth. 
Their churches have heavy burdens. The wealthier 
Protestants are not spiritually inclined. 

Out of their circumscribed means, however, the 
churches give annually to the societies of evangeliza- 
tion $100,000—a liberality, in proportion to ability, 
unsurpassed even in America. The churches 
already established by the societies and the pastors 
must be supported. Church edifices must be built, 
and evangelists commissioned for new fields. 

It is for advanced labors and extended ventures 
that the appeal is made to America. To send able 
and devoted men, proved in eloquence and piety, 
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to gather the scattered and undeclared Protestants, 
and to arouse those who are dissatisfied with 
Romanism, more means than the French churches 
It is a matter of extension and propagation. 
Shall the work augment itself, or remain station- 
ary? In time the new churches will sustain them- 
selves, and the old can increase their missionary 
gifts. Now it is a call for help in the emergency. 
The request is modest—$20,000 from all our 
churches of Puritan faith and order. The Re- 
formed, the Presbyterian, and the Congregational 
churches of America are honored by this appeal 
from the French brethren. Many have agreed to 
give $100 each year—a small sum ; and if all unite, 
the land of the persecuted Huguenots, the country 
of Oberlin and Calvin, and the Republic which 
Lafayette desired to see, may yet rejoice in becom- 
ing, spiritually, a fruitful land, with springs of 
living water, the source of blessing to all nations. 
If a stated amount, sufficient for the emergency, 
ean be pledged, Professor Bertrand will be released 
to continue his evangelistic labors in France, so 


happily begun. 








DR. PENTECOST IN INDIA. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Perhaps your readers will not be uninterested to 
know that, after a safe and prosperous voyage, we ar- 
rived in India and have begun our work ; also that 
God has been gracious and has vouchsafed a warm and 
hearty welcome from all the missionaries and from 
many people who are not specially, or even at all, in- 
terested in missionary work. I have been preaching 
daily for more than a week to a large number of Eng- 
lish-speaking native Bengali gentlemen, at which 
services there have been marked tokens of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit. A daily morning prayer-meeting, 
held at 7:45 a.., is attended by a company that taxes 
the capacity of the room. Pressing invitations are 

uring in from all parts of India to come over and 
help. The European residents in Calcutta are also 
interested, and a cordial letter, signed by many of the 
leading citizens, asking for a series of meetings for 
themselves, has been received, and the Opera-House 
has been taken for the meetings, which will begin 
next week. The outlook for India is most hopeful. 
The older missionaries all over the land are full of ex- 
pectation. Important conversions are occurring at all 
the stations, and there is a general feeling of expect- 
ancy on the part of all Christians who are in the 
work. It seems to me that now is the time to lengthen 
our cords and strengthen the stakes. The mission 
field is sadly undermanned. [ venture to ask that 
you will earnestly beseech all Christians in Amer- 
iea to make fervent prayer for an outpouring of 
the Spirit over all lodia, and especially in con- 
nection with our own evangelistic mission. What 
is needed now—and unless it is given the work 
of God must drag on wearily—is a mighty out- 
pouring of the Spirit. The dry bones are moving, 
but the great army will not arise and stand up until 
the Spirit be poured out ; and that chiefest comes onl 
when God’s people are erying out to him. If the oul 
of prayer might be extended to another week, and that 
whole week spent in searching the Scriptures for prom- 
ises, and lenttia g them for the heathen world, we may 
reasonably expect another great revival, similar to that 
of 1857-60, which, beginning in the heathen world, would 
overflow our own land. Will you ask the pastors 
throughout America to preach special sermons and our 
people to make special prayer for India? Let our men 
of wealth double their subscriptions to the various 
missio boards, and let a hundred of our very best 
young men, thoroughly furnished and filled with the 
Spirit, offer themselves for this field. It is absolutely 
no good to send second-class men to India. ‘Pray, 
brethren, pray ! the dead are waking.” Do not believe 
the reports of the unbelieving spies. God is able to 
give us the land. Yours sincerely, 

GrorGE F, PENTECOST. 

10 MippLETON STREET, CALCUTTA. 








JAPANESE PRESBYTERIANS. 


The following is the Declaration of Faith adopted 
by the Synod of the Union (Presbyterian) Church of 
Japan at its recent session in Tokyo, December, 1890 : 

“The Lord Jesus, whom we adore as God, the only 
begotten Son of God, for us men and for our salvation 
became man and suffered. For the sake of His perfect 
sacrifice for sin, he who is in Him by faith is pardoned 
and accounted righteous ; and faith in him working by 
love purifies the heart. 

“The Holy Spirit, who with the Father and the Son 
is worshiped and glorified, reveals Jesas Christ to the 
soul ; and without his grace, man, being dead in sin, 
cannot enter the kingdom of God. By Him were the 
prophets and holy men of old inspired ; and He, speak- 
ing in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
is the supreme and infallible Judge in all matters of 
faith living. 

“From these Holy Scriptures the ancient Church 
drew its confession, and we, holding the faith once 
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delivered. to the saints, join in that confession with 
praise and thanksgiving : ‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth,’ etc.” (Here 
follows the remainder of the Apostles’ Creed, with 
which the Declaration concludes. ) 








HOME MISSIONARY DAY. 


The American Home Missionary Society, at its last 
Annual Meeting in Saratoga, adopted the following 
resolution : 

** Resolved, That in order to secure from every church and 
every church member in our denomination a gift to this 
cause, we recommend that the Executive Committee name 
some Sunday to be observed by all the churches of our 
faith throughout the land as Home Missionary Day, in which 
the appeal may be made alike to love of country and love 
of the a of Christ, and Christian patriotism may 
make its offering to this work.’ 

In accordance with this vote of the Society, the 
Executive Committee has named Sunday, February 8, 
1891, 2s Home Missionary Day, and every Congrega- 
tional pastor has been informed of this action. Very 

t interests depend upon a wide observance of the 

ay. The Society’. fiscal year closes March 31, less 

than three months hence. In these three months it 

will be necessary to receive at least $225,000, or $75,- 

000 a month, in order to close the year without debt 

to the men in the field or to the banks. Such a state- 
ment makes its own appeal. 








FOR THE HOLIDAY HOUSE. 


The readers of The Christian Union have followed 
with interest and generous response the first summer’s 
work of the Brooklyn Holiday House, and will be glad 
to know that those associated in its management are 
already looking forward to more extended and helpful 
work nextsummer. Mr. E. J. Glave, widely known as 
one of Stanley’s first pioneer officers on the Congo 
River, and as a leader of the “ Frank Leslie Alaska Ex- 

loring Expedition,” will lecture on “ Six Years in the 
ilds of Central Africa,” illustrated by stereopticon, 
in Plymouth Church, Tuesday evening, Jan 20, at 
eight o’clock, for the benefit of the Brooklyn Holiday 
ouse. 

Mr. Glave entered the service of the African Inter- 
pational Association in 1883, and was ees by 
Mr. Stanley to a post on the Congo River. In 1889 he 
came to New York to prepare a series of papers for 
the “St. Nicholas.” He joined the Frank Leslie 
Alaska Exploring Expedition last year, and with 
one companion descended the Alseck River to 
the Pacific Ocean, “the first white mun to navigate 
its dangerous waters to the sea.” Our young folks 
have followed with delighted interest the account 
of Mr. Glave’s life and thrilling adventures in Cen- 
tral Africa in “St. Nicholas,” and the articles 
from his pen which are now appearing in “ Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly” on his explorations in 
the unknown Alseck River region give ample proof of 
his intrepid courage aud daring as an explorer and of 
his tare gift to relate his adventures in a vivid way. 








AN APPEAL. 


The homesteaders on my field of labor (Southwest- 
ern Nebraska) are in a deplorable condition. Hun- 
dreds have scarcely any clothing and no shoes. Many 
are at the point of starvation, and all are in a condition 
of extreme destitution and suffering. In their behalf 
I make an appeal to the readers of The Christian 
Union for assistance. Money, food, clothing, shoes, 
etc., are what is needed. Who will send us help in this 
our time of need ? Many will actually starve or freeze 
unless help comes. KenpDALt T. ScorrHorn, 

Missionary of the American Sunday-School Union. 

BENKELMAN, Neb., January 1, 1891. 








CANADIAN NOTES. 


The spo en and Methodist churches are peti- 
tioning the Dominion Legislature in favor of a prohib- 
itory liquor law.——There is considerable commotion 
in Toronto respecting the running of street-cars on 
Sundays. The en have petitioned the Council 
against permission being .— Special religious 
services have been held at Sherbrooke, P. Q., by Messrs. 
Stevenson — of Chicago, ery — in 

at . e congregations of the Presbyterian, 
Retest, Congrequilte , and Baptist churches all 
united. 

The writer of the editorial in the “ Freeman ” which 
Archbishop Cleary so strongly condemned has apolo- 

ized and withdrawn his offensive remarks.——A new 

resbyterian church has been organized in the city of 
St. Thomas, Ont. A new building is to be erected im- 
mediately. 

The practice of inviting ministers has become very 
prevalent in the Methodist Church. For the most 
part those invited are comparatively younger men. 
Churches which cannot pay the largest stipend do not 
approve of the system in vogue.——The Rev. John 
McMurray, D.D., died at his home in Halifax, N. S., 
in December, 1890, aged eighty years. He had beena 
minister more than half a century, and had filled the 
offices of President and Secretary of Conference, Chair- 
man of District, and editor of the “ Wesleyan.” — 
Recently the Rev. John Carey, D.D., dropped dead as 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


he was proceeding along the streets of Port Perry, Ont., 
to visit a sick parishioner. He was a man of great intel- 
ligence, and contributed many articles to the periodical 
press.——The Rev. W. W. Carson, Methodist, Kings- 
ton, Ont., has accepted a call to a Presbyterian church 
in Detroit.——The Rev. J. A. Trumbull, LL.B., of St. 
Mary’s, has accepted a call to the West Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto.—tThe Rev. J. W. Goffin, Congrega- 
tional minister at Waterville, P. Q., has accepted a call 
to the united churches of Dalston, Rugby, and — 
Ont. E. B. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—At the monthly meeting of the American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy last week it was announced 
that the Institute had just received an endowment of 
$15,000, one-half of which was given by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 

—The United Society of Christian Endeavor have 
published a Christian Endeavor Day exercise, consist- 
ing of responsive readings, recitations, and hymns with 
music, for the use of societies that wish to keep the 
day by something more than the ordinary weekly 
prayer-meeting. 

—tThirty persons were received into membership of 
the Plymouth Congregational Church of Chicago, Sun- 
day, January 4. 

—The Congregational church of Plainfield, N. J. 
(C. L. Goodrich, pastor), received into its fellowship, 
January 4, twenty-eight new members—twenty-six on 
confession of faith and two by letter. This ingather- 
ing was in - a result of the series of evangelistic 
services held in the city under the Rev. B. Fay Mills 
in November. 7 

—The First Reformed Church of Brooklyn, the Rev. 
Dr. E. P. Terhune, pastor, held special services last 
week to celebrate the extinction of a debt of $50,000. 

—Dr. William R. Harper, of Yale, it is announced, 
will at once begin a course of university lectures on the 
early history and institutions of the Hebrew people. 
The objectis to present the results of modern criticism, 
though in a somewhat conservative form. The title of 
the first lecture is, “‘ The Old Testament Account of the 
Creation ; What the Writer Meant to Say, and Why.” 
Dr. Harper has not yet formally accepted the presi- 
dency of the new University of Chicago, to which he 
was _— some time ago. 

—The American Missionary Association has ap- 

inted the Rev. W. E. C. Wright, Field Superintendent 
in half its Southern field. He has ay his profess- 
orship of Natural Sciences in Berea College, Ky., but 
retains his home there as a center of operations. 

—Reports from the Caroline Islands declare that the 
natives have revolted against the Spaniards, have killed 
many foreigners, and have looted and burned the 
houses of ali the missionaries in Ponapi. The mission- 
aries have been transferred to other islands for safety, 
as further outrages are feared. 

—Five of the most profitable industries, viz., black- 
smithing, wheelwrighting, tinsmithing, harness and 
shoemaking, of the Normal School at Tuskegee, Ala., 
have so far outgrown their quarters as to be carried on 
at great disadvantage. With $1,000 the students can 
saw the lumber, burn the bricks, and put up a brick 
building 40 by 120, two stories, by which the capacity 
of these industries will be more than doubled and the 
ability of the school to aid needy students equally in- 
creased. Professor Washington will be glad to hear 
from any who may be interested in this practical in- 
vestment. 

—The Rev. Dr. Haygood, of Georgia, who will re- 
tire from the office of General Agent of the Slater 
Fund next May, on account of his election as a Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, will be suc- 
ceeded in the former position by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
late of Richmond and now of Washington, the General 
Agent of the Peabody Fund. Dr. Curry has been 
elected a member of the Slater Board, and has been 
appointed chairman of the Educational Committee. 

—The Presbyterian Theological Seminary of San 
Francisco has recently received gifts amounting to 
$350,000. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
are the gift of one man, Mr. Alexander Montgomery, 
of San Francisco. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Newark, N.J, 
celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of its building on Sunday of last week. 

—The Brooklyu Sunday-School Union Association 
reports 296 schools, 10,750 officers and teachers, 89,123 
scholars under twenty-one years of age, and 10,176 
adults. Total, 109,949. 

—At the recent annual meeting of the American 
Society of Church History, President Henry Mac- 
Cracken, of the New York University, in discussing 
“The Place of Church History in the College Course 
of Study,” said that there were one hundred and fifty 
_— American colleges, leaving out Catholic and 

tate colleges, and every one also that had less than 
fifty regular students. He found thirty per cent. of 
these teaching Bible history and the Bible. Eighteen 

r cent. taught chureh history proper in some forms : 

arvard and Johns Hopkins as an occasional elective ; 
Yale, Boston University, Haverford, and New York 
University more often. Fifty per cent. of these col- 
leges taught something of church history in connection 
with the study of evidences of Christianity. The 

er contrasted the English requirements with ours, 
showing the demands of the Oxtord and Cambridge 
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examinations. He presented the German gymnasium 
as the best model. Before the student reaches Cicero 
and the Odyssey he has completed Bible history. In 
the next year he studied the ancient Church, in his last 
years the modern. He gives two hours weekly to the 
study. A recent visitor in Germany reports it among 
the most popular studies. 

_—The average age of the eighty-four Congrega- 
tional ministers who died last year is given as seventy- 
one years. No other profession or business in life 
could probably show so remarkable a record. 

—The Congregationalists are already looking for- 
ward to the meeting of their National Council at 
Minneapolis in 1892, and the Provisional Committee 
has informed the Rev. Dr. C. M. Lamson, of St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, that he is to preach the sermon. The 
vacancy in the Provisional Committee occasioned by the 
death of C. F. Gates, of Chicago, is filled by the ap- 
pointment of Cyrus Northrup, President of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and the Rev. Dr. A. E. Dun- 
ning, editor of “The Congregationalist,” will succeed 
Dr. Dexter on the Publishing Committee. 

—A correspondent writes that Founder’s Day was 
observed at Gammon Theological Seminary on Decem- 
ber 23. A helpful and inspiring address on “ The 
Founder’s Aim” was delivered by the Rev. H. N. 
Brown, of the class of ’86, now Presiding Elder of the 
Marion District, Central Alabama Conference. Dr. 
Bennett, of Garrett Biblical Institute, was also present, 
and followed with some strong and eloquent words on 
“The High Calling of the Ministry.” Dr. Parks then 
read a large number of letters received from the 
alumni bearing witness to their gratitude to the Semi- 
nary for the profound influence it had exercised upon 
their intellectual and spiritual life. About forty gradu- 
ates from the three years’ course have been sent forth. 

—On New Year’s Eve services were held in Calvary 
Baptist Church, Albany, to inaugurate the “ Home and 
Training School for Christian Workers ” at No. 7 High 
Street. The Rev. J. H. Ecob, of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, presided. The Rev. A. V. V. Raymond, 
of the Fourth, presented the plan and purpose of the 
work. It originated with a few Christian women en- 
gaged in city missionary and temperance work, who 

elt the need of a center of operations and of a home 
for those so engaged. After long thought and prayer 
the plan was arranged, some persons of means became 
interested, $7,600 was raised, and the High Strest 
property bought. It is centrally and pleasantly located, 
and not far from the Capitol. The Rev. A.J. Gordon, 
of Boston, gave a graphic account of his experience 
with a similar home, which had already sent mission- 
aries to Africa, and with a home for reformed men, 
and said he had learned the lesson, much against feel- 
ing and prejudice, that the Gospel must be preached 
to the people by the people—plain mechanics, sewing 
women, and others, who have received a thorough Bible 
training. W. H.C. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


~owe W. Stearns, of Acton, Mass., has resigned. 

—W. B. Marsh, of Springfield, Ohio, has received a call 
to become assistant pastor of the First Church of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

—C. M. Clark, of the Andover Seminary, was ordained 
and installed as pastor of the church in Wolfboro’, N. H., 
on December 30. 

—William B. Wright, of the Center Church of New Brit- 
ain, Conn., has received a call to the Lafayette Street Pres- 
byterian Church of Buffalo, N. Y. 

—J. B. Chase accepts a call to Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

—F. M. Hollister has become pastor of the church in Wap- 
ping, Conn. 

—G. A. Mills, of Newport, N. H., has resigned. 

—C. H. Ticknor, of Clio, Mich., has resigned. 

—B. F. Paul declines a call to the Zion Church of Chicago, 


—A. A. Smith, of Johnson, Vt., has resigned after a pas- 
torate of ten years. 

—N. W. Grover accepts a call to Center Ossipee, N. H. 

—F. H. Smith, of New York City, has received a call 
from the North Avenue Church of Cambridge, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Henry M. Booth, for many years pastor of the church 
in Englewood, N. J., has resigned on account of ill health. 

—Charles H. Everest, recently of Chicago, Ill., accepts a 
call from the First Church of East Orange, N. J. 

—F. — Smith has received a call from the church in 
Warren, Pa. 
ss. H. Hays, of Indianapolis, Ind., accepts a call from 


uncie. 

—G. O. Phelps has received a call to Potsdam, N. Y. 
—A. W. Hallock acceptsa call to Stony Point, N. Y. 
—George Cornwall accepts a call to Poundridge, N. Y. 
—John Rugh, of Oneida, Ill., has resigned. 

—J. W. Seelye, of the First Congregational Church of 
Olney, Ill., accepts a call to the Presbyterian church of 
Shawneetown, IIl., as stated supply. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—John Peddie, D.D., pastor of the Fifth Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa., died from a stroke of paralysis last 
week, at the age of forty-nine. 

—N. M. Demarest has resigned the pastorate of the Re- 
formed church in New Brunswick, N. J., to accept a call to 
pen N. ie 

—R. R. Wick has become assistant pastor of Wayne 
Street Reformed Church in Jersey City, N. J. 

—H. A. Adams, of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Buffalo, 
N. Sg been chosen rector of St. James’s Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

—G. W. Ewing has been chosen rector of G.ace Church 
(P. E.), Mansfield, O. 

—William Bardens accepts the rectorship of Trinity Church 
(P. E.), St. Louis. Mo. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.’ 


Dr. Hatch’s early death was an almost incon- 
ceivably great loss te the Christian Church, espe- 
cially to the broad church party in the Christian 
Church. His scholarship was wide, his discrimina- 
tion acute, his literary style always clear and some- 
times eloquent, his skill in marshaling and pre- 
senting in true perspective his facts truly artistic, 
and his spiritual perception, if not of the rank of 
genius, at least not inconsiderable. This posthu- 
mous volume, constituting the Hibbert Lectures of 
1888, has something of a fragmentary character, 
but, if not wholly comprehensive, is very suggestive 
and significant. Its significance is perhaps best 
communicated to the general reader by indicating on 
the one hand the author’s introduction, on the other 
his conclusion. He commences by portraying 
graphically, and in contrast, the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Nicene Creed—the one the basis 
of the Christianity of the New Testament, the other 
the basis of the Christianity of the fourth and imme- 
diately succeeding centuries ; theone the promulga- 
tion of a new law of conduct which assumes beliefs 
rather than formulates them, the other a statement 
partly of historical facts and partly of dogmatic in- 
ferences, in metaphysical terms which would prob- 
ably have been unintelligible to the first disciples, 
and with no place for ethics in it; the one belonging 
to a world of Syrian peasants, the other to a world 
of Greek philosophers. Starting out with this con- 
trast, he traces the influence of Greek ideas and 
usages upon the Christian Church, and the corre- 
sponding influence of the Christian Church upon 
Greek ideas and usages. He shows how Christian- 
ity passed from the Hebrew form as a standard of 
character and a rule of conduct to the Greek form 
as a solvent of philosophic problems. He shows 
how Greek ethics have modified—indeed, as he 
claims, won a complete victory over—the ethics of 
the Sermon on the Mount, how Greek and Chris- 
tian theology, interwoven with one another, have 
respectively modified one another, how the Greek 
mysteries have entered into and helped to form the 
sacraments and ceremonies of the Christian Church, 
how faith has been transferred from trust in a per- 
son to belief in an opinion, and how this Greek 
spirit still lives in and modifies modern Christian- 
ity. He sums all up in aconclusion cautiously 
stated, and, as it appears to us, absolutely indis- 
putable. It is possible, he contends, to maintain 
that Christianity was intended to be a development 
of which only seeds were sown by Christ and the 
Apostles in the New Testament, and that in its vari- 
ous forms, doctrinal, ceremonial, and ecclesiastical, 
it is to adapt itself to the needs of different ages, 
civilizations, and conditions of culture. It is also 
possible to contend that Christianity was intended 
to be maintained in its primitive form throughout 
all the ages, that the Sermon on the Mount consti- 
tutes all the doctrine that is essential to Christianity 
of any epoch, that the primitive baptism and the last 
supper of the Lord with his disciples, continued in 
their apostolic forms, constitute all that is vital in 
sacrament and ceremonial, and that the nearer we 
approach to the organization of the early churches 
in primitive times, the more efficient they will be. 
What is not possible to maintain is that Christian. 
ity was intended to develop for three centuries and 
then the development suffer an arrest, and the 
Nicene Creed remain as a bar to further progress 
and as the final form of Christian thought. To us 
this position seems impregnable. We can see no 
more reason why the Nicene Creed should be re- 
garded as an authoritative statement of Christian 
doctrine than the Thirty-nine Articles, the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, or the New Congrega- 
tional Creed. 

The book is, as we have said, somewhat frag- 
mentary. It has been edited from notes of lect- 
ures which were, we believe, themselves incomplete. 
It is at best only a chapter in the history of the de- 
velopment of Christianity. We lay down the vol- 
ume with regret that the author could not have 
lived to write a history of Christianity on the 
lines here indicated, so as to show how the Chris- 
tianity of to-day has been evolved out of Hebrew, 
Greek, Roman, and German elements, on the 
one hand vitalized by the life and teachings of 





_) The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Chris- 
tian Church. By the late Edwin Hatch, D.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Edited by A. §M.[Fairbairn, D.D. (New 
York: Scribner & Welford.) 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Jesus Christ, on the other hand modifying, if not 
corrupting, those teachings. Such a work would 
require both the scholarship and the discriminating 
judgment of which Dr. Hatch shows himself to 
have been possessed. We wish it were possible for 
Dr. Fairbairn, who possesses something of the same 
qualities, with a larger philosophic grasp and a 
clearer spiritual insight, to undertake the work 
which his edition of Dr. Hatch’s lectures inevitably 
suggests to the thoughtful reader. 





THE SONNET IN AMERICA. 


Twovolumes on the American sonnet would seem 
to indicate real interest in this difficult but fasci- 
nating form of verse. One of these volumes, “ Rep- 
resentative Sonnets by American Poets” (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; $150), contains not less 
than three hundred and fifteen pages devoted to a 
very comprehensive selection of sonnets by Ameri- 
can writers. The editor, Mr. Charles H. Crandall, 
has rendered areal service to students of American 
verse. His design has been not so much to make 
a selection of sonnets of the highest poetical value 
as to bring together, on a catholic principle of se- 
lection, a body of work which should be represent- 
ative of ihe entire creation of American’ verse 
writers in this department. One finds in the vol- 
ume the best known and the least known names in 
American literature. Many names are included 
which have no permanent place in our literature ; 
the names of those who have contributed some 
windflower of passing and fragile beauty. We are 
heartily glad, however, that Mr. Crandall has made 
his collection so catholic, since it gives the opportu- 
nity to survey the whole field of American sonnet- 
making, and to reach some intelligible conclusions 
concerning the natural bent of the American mind 
toward this particular form of verse. It is encour- 
aging to find that the volume contains a great deal 
ot genuine poetry expressed within the narrow 
framework of the sonnet with facility, force, and 
clearness. How widespread facility in verse-making 
has become will be inferred from the long list of 
names of authors whose work appears in this vol- 
ume. Much of it, as we have intimated, is mere 
facility ; a good deal of it contains the real sub- 
stance of poetry. A very valuable feature of the 
work is a long introduction of nearly one hundred 
pages on the sonnet as a form of poetry. Mr. 
Crandall has made a very careful study of the 
sonnet, and gives here in compact form its history, 
its structure, and its significance. We recall at 
this moment ‘no single essay which so clearly de- 
fines the sonnet, notes its evolution, and covers 
with illustration its long development from the 
time of Petrarch to that of Wordsworth, Rossetti, 
and Mrs. Browning, its modern masters. 

A smaller work of a somewhat different charac- 
ter bears the title of “ American Sonnets,” selected 
and edited by T. W. Higginson and E. H. Bigelow. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) The 
editors note in their preface the tendency among 
American sonneteers to revert to greater strictness 
of form, a tendency which results from the direct 
study of Italian models. The last American col- 
lection of sonnets appeared more than twenty years 
ago, and the editors of this collection express their 
judgment that in that interval our literature has 
suffered no detriment. The volume is a smaller 
one than that devoted to “ Representative Sonnets,” 
and the selection is made with more distinct refer- 
ence to poetical quality and with less distinct refer- 
ence to an inclusion of the whole body of American 
sonnet writing. The critical principle has been 
more sharply applied in this volume, while the 
representative principle of selection has been more 
thoroughly applied in Mr. Crandall’s book. The 
two may therefore be said to be complementary. 
The editors of “American Sonnets” have not, 
however, confined themselves exclusively to the 
selection of work of the highest poetical quality. 
They have inserted a number of sonnets which 
derive their importance and significance from their 
authorship. There is, for instance, a sonnet as- 
signed to Daniel Webster; and there are sonnets 
assigned to Garrison, Parker, Allston, and Mar- 
garet Fuller, which are distinctly defective as pieces 
of verse-making and yet have an interest which 
justifies their appearance here. These two volumes 
ought to be studied together. The impression 
which|they make is one of marked promise. They 
disclose widespread poetic feeling and activity. 
The fact that a good deal of this work is crude 
and imperfect does not diminish its significance 
as indicating the growth of the poetic impulse in 
America. 
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MRS. BARR’S LATEST NOVEL.’ 


The publication of Mrs. Barr’s story “ Friend 
Olivia” in the p of the “Century Magazine ” 
has carried it to all parts of the country, and has 
no doubt made it familiar to a multitude of the 
readers of The Christian Union. It has been the 
good fortune of The Christian Union to print more 
than one of Mrs. Barr’s most characteristic novels, 
the story now running in its columns easily taking 
its place among the works in which her peculiar 
qualities have been most strikingly disclosed. 
“ Friend Olivia” carries one back to the time of 
the Protectorate in England, and contains a dra- 
matic contrast between the temper and manners of 
the Puritan and the Cavalier, with the introduction 
of a third and different element, the quiet courage 
and placid temper of the Quaker. There was no 
small difficulty in combining in a single story stud- 
ies of character and of temperament so far apart 
as these. The heroine is one of those gentle, quiet, 
resolute women by whom Mrs. Barr is always 
strongly attracted, and whose force and charm she 
delights to describe. Friend Olivia, in her un- 
ostentatious simplicity and loveliness of nature and 
her unassuming integrity, will take her place in 
that delightful group of women which Mrs. Barr 
has added to the creations of American fiction. A 
very delightful study might be made of these char- 
acters, for Mrs. Barr is at her best in her descrip- 
tions of women of a certain simple, noble type. 
She has a freshness of feeling, a tenderness of 
emphasis on fine qualities, a sympathetic interpre- 
tation of heart experiences, which often remind us 
of some of the masters of the literary art. There 
isa kind of Shakespearean freshness and charm 
about some of Mrs. Barr’s women, and Friend 
Olivia, if not quite so piquant and spirited as some 
of the other women whom Mrs. Barr has given us, 
shares with them these delightful qualities. 

Mrs. Barr’s work gains with her increasing ex- 
perience and practice. She has her own place 
among American writers of fiction. That her sto- 
ries are of unequal value does not detract from the 
general soundness of herwork. Her strength lies 
in her comprehension of life and character through 
the imagination instructed by the heart rather than 
through intellectual perception. She is somewhat 
dependent, therefore, on her theme. Characters and 
experiences which, by reason of some affinity with 
her own nature, touch her profoundly, are drawn 
with genuine freshness and fervor and attractive- 
ness. Mrs. Barr’s studies of simple, natural types 
of character are among the best in American fic- 
tion. No one can read a story of Mrs. Barr’s 
without thinking better of human nature and 
without receiving a noble impulse. She has more 
than once brought out the tragic certainties 
of sin, but she lingers longest among the nobler 
things of nature and life. She has a profound faith in 
the possibilities of humanity and in the essential 
nobility of life. There is a quality of aspiration 
in all her strongest characters; a quality which is 
not confined to them, but which has an element of 
contagion for her readers. She has the instinct of 
an artist, the constructive power of a novelist, and 
the ability to touch and inspire what is best in 
those of whom she speaks and to whom she 
speaks. 





The third volume of Open Sesame, edited by Blanche 
Wilder Bellamy and Maud Wilder Goodwin, contains 
a selection of poetry and prose for school days, made 
with special reference to students over fourteen years 
of age. We have had occasion to commend cordially 
the first two volumes in this series. These volumes 
disclosed the most careful and intelligent editing. 
They contained nothing that was not good, and very 
few things that were not specially adapted to the con- 
stituency whose needs the editors were endeavoring to 
serve. The third and final volume in the series, ad- 
dressed to the wants of a more mature class of chil- 
dren, comes up to the standard set by its predecessors. 
It is, in the first place, a catholic selection, taking ac- 
count of all the great divisions of literature, narrative, 
dramatic, epic, and lyric, and so bringing before the 
mind the impressive and permanent forms through 
which the literary genius has expressed itself. It is, 
in the second place, a selection dominated by the high- 
est ideals of literary quality. There is no point on 
which criticism ought to be so sensitive and exacting 
as the putting into the hands of children of the best 
literary work and the exclusion of all save the best. 
As the eye runs down the table of contents of this vol- 
ume it is continually arrested by the greatest names, 
and one is continually tempted, from the first page, to an 
excursion into the book by finding opposite these names 





\Friend Olivia. By Amelia E, Barr, (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50.) 


JANUARY 15, 1891. 


the title of a masterpiece. A selection made from 
the best must appeal to the best. Such a book is a 
direct challenge to the keenest intelligence and the 
finest idealism in a child’s nature. It is a key to the 
treasure-house of literature ; it is an introduction to 
the finest education and the greatest resource which 
this world affords to the human mind. We are glad 
especially to commend the courage with which the se- 
lections oe been made ; a courage based on the = 
ception of the vital relation between literature and life 
If in two or three instances we come upon a name 
which seems hardly worthy of such companionship, we 
note it rather as an indication of the catholic instinct 
and purpose of the editors than as a serions defect of 
judgment. This-book, thoroughly mastered by an 
intelligent boy or girl, would mean the possession of 
one of those touchstones for the diseovery of genuine 
literary work which Mr. Arnold attempted to furnish 
in one of his essays ; we can think of no better edu- 
cation than familiarity with the contents of this vol- 
ume. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 





None of the thirty-one volumes so far issued in the 
* Story of the Nations” series has a more fascinating or 
popular subject than the latest, which narrates with 
capital effect the stirring Story of Switzerland. Lina 
Hug and Richard Stead are the writers, and their col- 
laboration possesses unity of style and proportion in 
treatment to a commendable degree. The subject pos- 
sesses this advantage over those of some of the volumes 
of this series, that, while varied and picturesque in its 
incidents, it is not so vast as to lend itself but awk- 
wardly to treatment in so narrow a compass. The 
authors trace in outline the ancient history of the 
country, even including a brief but interesting sketch 
of the lake dwellers, the discovery of whose habita- 
tions has given modern archeologists such a fruitful 
topic for argument. A rapid glance at the incursions 
of the Romans into Helvetia, and of the later quarrels 
over its territory of French and Burgundians, is fol- 
lowed by a careful but rightfully enthusiastic account 
of the struggles for liberty which led, through the high- 
est heroism and the most steadfast persistence in the 
ideal of independence, to the founding of the present Re- 
public. It is arecord of devotion and patriotism which 
every lover of liberty should know intimately, and for 
a readable, popular history of this nation-making strug- 
le we know no better source of information than this 
k. The development of constitutional government, 
the later events of Swiss history, the achievements of 
its great men (natives and refugees) are well told in 
the latter part of the book. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.) 





Compilers of musical annals would have been saved 
much trouble if a few such zealous workers in musical 
record as Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel had bestirred them- 
selves in past decades. The fifth of the volumes of 
criticism and record annually made up from his jour- 
nalistic columns by Mr. Krehbiel, under the title of A 
Review of the New York Musical Season, coincides in 
scope and merit with the four books from the same 
hand that have earlier appeared in print. Most of the 
important and unimportant occurrences in last year’s 
musical course are mentioned. A notice illustrating 
the nature and value of each is appended according to 
its merits—now a line, now several pages, of review. 
In one or two instances more or less independent essays 
on musical topics are added ; as, “Magyar Music,” 
the amusing biography of Lorenzo da Ponte, and 
“ American Choral Societies and Conductors.” Mr. 
Krehbiel’s literary style inclines to be ponderous, and 
his critical writing is not always as lucid as one would 
prefer. The habit of fine writing appears to be some- 
thing of a weakness with him, to the detriment of his 
finer thought in art matters, which ought not to suffer 
from labored expression. But the value of his work 
as history is not lesséned materially by its shortcom- 
ings as literary enjoyment, and he has the thanks of 
many musical readers and thinkers for it. (New York: 
Novello, Ewer & Co.) 





It has long been acknowledged that there are un- 
answered difficulties involved in the commonly received 
idea of force, its conservation, persistence, and trans- 
formation. We might goa step further and confess 
that force itself is hypothetical. It is because of the 
adaptability of the idea of force as a working theory 
that we have come to vr it as an unquestioned fact. 
Now comes Mr. Thomas H. Musick with a vast array of 
citations which he combines and acutely analyzes. 
The Genesis of Nature, Considered in the Light of Mr. 
Spencer's Philosophy, as Based upon the Persistence 
of Force, is a book whose wide acquaintance with 
the subject and careful criticism ought to command 
respectful attention from scientific as well as religious 
thinkers. Mr. Musick reduces the whole of the vast sub- 
ject to a dilemma, scil.:; God created the world, or else 
it is eternal and self-developing. Between theism and 
materialism he finds no middle ground. Any agreement 
between the idea of God and the modern notion of force 
he spurns as an unholy alliance, for that notion is pro- 
nounced the vantage ground of a materialistic fatalism. 
Weshould say that the book is well worth the attention 
of students of theology who desire to learn what is posi- 
tively known in the Seatain of science. (New York: 
John B, Alden.) 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


To any one who is troubled by the supposed difficulty 
of reconciling Genesis and Geology, we recommend 
Genesis and Science, by Professor James D. Dana, of 
Yale University. (Student Pub. Co., Hartford.) It 
is a little book, consisting really of a single lecture. It 
is in refreshing contrast with the singularly unscientific 
spirit of the writings of Professor Huxley on this general 
subject ; is not in any sense a book of special pleading ; 
is not an endeavor to reconcile two statements sup- 
posed to be in conflict ; is a dispassionate statement of 
the two records—the ancient tradition, or revelation, 
as one may choose to call it, and the modern conclusions 
of science; but in the mere statement the reader dis- 
covers such a harmony that he is puzzled to understand 
how it is that any one ever thought that there was any 
real conflict between them, or why it is deemed necessary 
to reconcile them. It is the best statement in a little 
space of the true conditions of both revelations that 
we have ever seen. It ought to be in every Sunday- 
school teacher’s library. 





Under the editorship of Mr. Frederic Edward Me- 
Kay, a volume of short tales, unprinted before in any 
other connection, and all from the pens of American 
writers of the younger generation, is issued by De 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co., of Boston. The title is Vignettes, 
Real and Ideal. The stories are, with few exceptions, 
highly dramatic, very condensed in style, and inseveral 
instances relate to the stage and art. Mr. William 
Clyde Fitch contributes “ A Light Man,” the story of 
@ woman’s sacrifice; Professor F. C. de Sumichvast, 
“The Untold Word,” with a startling dénouement ; 
Mr. Edward Irenzens Stevenson, ‘‘ Madame Clere,” a 
tragedy in humble life ; Mr. W. D. Moffatt, “ The Fall 
of Abel,” with artistic jealousy as its motive ; and Mr. 
McKay, the editor of the volume, “ An Interrupted 
Finesse,” an international sketch. Other contributors 
are Clinton Scollard, Oscar Fay Adams, Jane G. Aus- 
tin, Emma V. D. Sheridan, Mabel Louise Fuller, and 
William Murray Graydon. 





Whoever has gazed upon the mighty sibyls of 
Michael Angelo’s art, or listened to the majestic Dies 
Ire, must have felt a desire to know why these mys- 
terious personages are placed among the prophets of 
Christ. Ancient history also alludes to their mysterious 
foretelling of the Messiah, and every schoolboy who 
has read Virgil’s “ Eclogues” has learned that the 
Cumean Sibyl was supposed to have foretold the birth 
of the Saviour of the world. The Sibylline Books now 
extant were probably composed, in large part, if not 
entirely, after the Christian era. The ancient oracles 
are lost. But these post-Christian, apocryphal writings 
are not without interest to the Christian. We are 
indebted to Professor Milton S. Terry for The Sibylline 
Oracles, translated from the Greek into English Blank 
Verse. It is the first English version of all the Sibyl- 
line Oracles. Judicious notes and introduction en- 
hance the value of the volume. (New York: Hunt 
& Eaton. $150.) 





Professor Iverach, who is very well known by his 
book “ Is God Knowable ?” has written for the “ Men 
of the Bible” series a Life of St. Paul. It isa plain 
narrative, conscientiously regardful of the lines of 
modern criticism, but measurably conservative in tone. 
His conclusion is worth quoting in part: “ We are 
able to measure the greatness of the Apostle. He has 
none of the calm simplicity of his Master. He is con- 
scious throughout his life that he has erred, failed, and 
been saved from himself and his failure. He is full of 
self-condemnation, and * more full of a passionate 
gratitude that must find vent for itself in the devotion 
of a whole life.” While this work will not usurp the 
place of any other of the great studies upon the life and 
work of the great Apostle, it isa compendious biogra- 
phy and very useful. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. $1.) 





In The Strange Friend of Tito Gil an opportunity is 
afforded to make the acquaintance of one of the most pop- 
ular of Spanish story-tellers. Sefior Alarcén has been 
writing novels and tales for forty years or more, and his 
name is as a household word in Spanish countries. The 
present little story is a curious mixture of the weird, the 
allegorical, and the homely domestic phases of Spanish 
life. We have read it with amusement and interest. 
(New York: A. Lovell & Co. 50 cents.) 





Jules Breton’s autobiography, The Life of an Artist, 
translated by Mary J. Serrano, reads like some clever 
tale. There is a charming frankness and simplicity of 
tone, and a picturesqueness of style belonging to the 
artistic character, which from cover to cover claim 
one’s attention. Breton’s life, moreover, chronicles re- 
cent art in France, so that personages prominent in the 
domain of art find mention among his reminiscences. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 





Aunt Dorothy is a pleasant study of Virginia planta- 
tion life in the old days from the pen of | evel nor J. 
Preston. It is a faithful rendering of the lights and 
shadows of bygone humors and incidents, artistically 
presented and touched with genuine feeling. The proc- 
ess illustrations are too hazy to bring out the drawing 
well. (New York: A. D, F, Randolph & Co. 60 
cents. ) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—The new edition of “Men of the Times,” which 
will be known henceforth as “‘ Men and Women of the 
Times,” will be ready early in the spring at George 
Routledge & Sons’. It was originally announced for 
December last, but the date was from necessity post- 


poned. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have ready “The Journal of 
William Maclay,” a valuable and interesting private 
diary kept from day to day while Mr. Maclay was a 
United States Senator, serving in the first Congress, 
which held its early sessions ta Mow York. Mr. Maclay 
was a Democratic leader before Jefferson had had an 
opportunity to lead. He was doing battle against the 
Federalists when Jefferson was absent in France. 

—Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons and Scribner & 
Welford announce that the branch of their business 
heretofore conducted under the name of Scribner & 
Welford will, after the 3lst instant, be carried on 
under the name of Charles Scribner’s Sons, which title 
will thus include all departments of their business. 
This will involve no change in their business of im- 
porting books, and is made solely to simplify their 
methods of work and for the convenience of customers. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert have ready this week 
Judge Tourgee’s new novel, “ Murvale Eastman, Chris- 
tian Socialist.” Their circular says : 

‘* His depictions of life and character in this book are full 
of his old and dramatic instinct. The varied exciting 
events; the graphic pictures from life—car strikes, labor 
riots, church services, a capital scene among newspaper 
reporters in the)‘ City Department,’ pioneering in railroad 
and land speculation, love's young dream, and awaking ; and 
similar vivid sketches—but serve to intensify the interest in 
his characters and their fates, and to emphasize the philoso- 
phy taught by the well-wrought web of the story.” 

—Mr. Stead lately stated that 125,000 copies of 
General Booth’s book, “In Darkest England, and the 
Way Out,” had been sold, and the demand was still as 

reat as ever. The work was being translated into 

apanese, French, Dutch, Swedish, and German. Mr. 
Stead thought this was, however, a less remarkable 
illustration of the popularity of the book than the fact 
that he was threatened with legal proceedings by the 
directors of Mudie’s Library for having stated in the 
“Review of Reviews ” that they had refused to put the 
book into circulation. In hastening to make a correc- 
tion of this statement he says he has learned that at 
Mudie’s there has never been a hint or a suggestion 
that the book should not be put liberally into circula- 
tion, and at the time his paragraph appeared between 
900 and 1,000 ~~ had been issued by Mudie. 

—A course of educational lectures, especially de- 
signed to interest the teachers of New York City and 
vicinity, will be given on successive Tuesday afternoons, 
at 4 P.M, in the Assembly Hall of the College for the 
Training of Teachers, 9 University Place, this city. 
The following is the list of lectures : 

January 13, Nathaniel L. Britton, Ph.D., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Botany, Columbia College, ‘‘ What is a Flo wer ?” 
January 20, George E. Hardy, A.M.. Principal of Grammar 
School No. 82, New York, *“*The Place and Function of 
Literature in Elementary Schools ;” January 27, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, A.M., Editor of The Christian Union, ‘* The Study 
of Literature ;” Fi ebruary 3, George Iles, Esq., of New York, 
‘* Geometry Illustrated ;” February 10, L. R. Klemm, Ph.D., 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C., ** Lessons Learned 
from European Schools ;’’ February 17, George Gunton, Fo. 


of New York, * The Social Aspects of Economics; Feb- 


ruary 24, George Gunton, Esq., of New York, “ The His- 
toric Tendency of Industrial Evolution ;” March 3, A. V. 
Williams Jackson, Ph.D., Instructor in Iranian Languages, 
Columbia College, ‘‘ How Language is Formed.’’ 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, NEW YORK. 
Morton, the Rev. George. The Book of Heaven. 
Cook, M. B. Japan: A Sailor’s Visit. 
BOWEN-MERRILL CO., INDIANAPOLIS. 
Nicholson, Meredith. Short Flights. 
Riley, James Whitcomb. Rhymes of Childhood. $1.25, 
OLIVER DITSON CO., BOSTON. 
Toe. Elizabeth U., and Kate L. Brown. Stories in 
mg. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YORK. 
Tourgee, Albion W. Murvale Eastman, Christian Social- 
ist. $1.50, 
Open Sesame, Edited by Blanche Wilder B 
en me, i y Blanche Wilder Bellam 
__Maud Wilder Goodman. 90 cts. ae 
Tiffany, Nina Moore. From Colony to Commonwealth. 70c. 
arrison, Wendell P. Good-Night Poetry. 70 cts. 
; HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 
Robinson, F. W. Her Love and His Life. 30 cts. 
; LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
Trowbridge, J.T. Three Scouts. 50 cts. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
Warner, Anna B. Patience. $1.25. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Symes, J. E. Prelude to Modern History. 80 cts. 
— —e The First Crossing of Greenland. 2 Vols. 


re A. ©. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
Saintine, X. B. Picciola. $1. 
McMahan, Anna B. Best Letters of Horace Walpole. $1. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 


femock, Sir noses Raw ~ ong $2.50. 
ictionary 0 ational Biography. Edited i 
Stephen and Sidney Le Wa. XXv. $375.) i 


MID-CONTINENT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 
Towne, Edward O. Completion of the Spire, and Other 
Poems. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
Preston, Margaret J. Aunt Dorothy. 60 cts. 
Paull, Mrs. George A. Prince Dimple. $1.25. 
ae area ee ren pee YORK. 
ersheim, E. W. Rites an orship of the iL A 
Romance of Real Life. $1.40. . — 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 
Papers, Addresses, and Discussions at the Thirteenth Church 
Congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
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Inquiring Friends. 





[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subd- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
wr \ aie will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable, 





I have been in a quandary why the follow- 
ing verses in the Bible are not more frequent- 
ly put into execution and proven, and why 
ministers seldom advise it, but usually try to 
explain the meaning away by saying these are 
not promises for the present day—the age of 
miracles is past. Now, I am willing to admit 
to you that I, personally, understanding it as 
I do, could not believe any of the promises if 
I could not believe them all, as I can see no 
way of separating them. I will explain my 
meaning more fully by first telling you the 
verses: James v.. 14, 15; John xiv., 12; Mat- 
thew xvii., 20. Now, why are not these prom- 
ises meant for us as much as for the people 
of those times? And if not for us, why are 
only this class of verses selected, and said to 
be not for us, but for those during the age of 
miracles ? And then the same person will tell 
you verses 13 and 14 in chapter xiv. of John is 
meant for us. There are no dates in the 
Bible saying, At such a date this promise be- 
comes void, but this other promise is for us 
to-day. These verses have been forcibly called 
to my attention, and I have, upon inquiry, 
received just such lucid replies as I have 
given you above. Will you kindly set me 
right, if I have made my question sufficiently 
clear for vou todo so? Also, last Sunday in 
our class the question came up, Was the prayer 
of Jesus on the cross, ** Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do,’”’ answered ? 
Our class could not see that it had as yet been 
answered. We all certainly believe that all 
true prayer is answered, and surely this was 
a true prayer. What is your opinion ? 


Our reply to this question will be 
found in the editorial “Answers to 
Prayer ” on another page. 





I have read with interest your recent edito- 
rial entitled ‘* We Believe in God.’’ Will 
you kindly explain to your readers upon 
what you base the statement there made in 
regard to the Church, ‘* We know that it is a 
human institution ’’? 

It is to be presumed that the ‘‘it’”’ in the 
sentence above quoted refers to the same 
thing which Christ meant when, immedi- 
ately after the confession of faith by one of 
his disciples, he said, ‘Upon this rock I will 
build my Church.” Of him you say, ‘‘ We 
are sure that no actual Humanity of history 
and no idealized Humanityof fiction can equal 
the vision of God which we get in and through 
the Christ.”’ Is the Builder of the Church 
only human, or divine as your words imply ? 
And if divine, then how is his Church “a 
human institution’? And if it is said that 
the Church was not fully organized until af- 
ter the death and the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, still, how can we *“*know”’ that it is 
but a human institution ? St. Luke tells us 
in the first chapter of the Acts that during 
the forty days that the risen Christ was upon 
earth after his resurrection, he was ** speak- 
ing to his disciples of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God.”’ How can we “*know”’ 
that during that time all details of the organ- 
ization of the Church were eat poomeas for ? 
Again, you say, ** We believe that in Nature, 
in Christ, in the Church, in the Bible, in hu- 
man experience, God is.”? And further, ‘‘Na- 
ture is divine.’’ Why not the Church also? 
Some of us have been believing all along that 
the Church of Christ is a divine institution, 
because its founder and builder is Christ, a 
Divine Person, and because ** He is the Head 
of the body, the Church”’ (Col. i., 18). If we 
have been mistaken in this belief and are to 
understand a human founder, how shall we 
escape the conclusion that the Rock itself is 
no more rock, but merely sand? With such 
a structure upon such a foundation, great 
would have been the fall mana ys 

is, * } 4 


The family was founded by God and 
yet the family is a human institution, 
subject to the frailties and errors which 
belong to humanity; the State was 
founded by God, yet the State is a hu- 
man institution, subject to the sins and 
the corruptions which belong to human- 
ity ; so the Church was founded by God, 
the Christian Church by God revealing 
himself in Jesus Christ, but it is a human 
institution in this, that it is made up of 
frail and imperfect human beings and 
characterized in its opinions, its actions, 
its life, by the frailties and the imperfec- 
tions which belong to humanity. 





Can you tell me by what right the Episco- 
pal Church claims to be the Church? If I 
read English history and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica aright, they are seceders from the 
Catholic Church by an edict of Henry VIIL., 
who wished to divorce Catherine that he 
might marry Anne Boleyn. The Pope re- 
fused to grant the divorce, and so, by the 
** Act of Supremacy,’’ Henry was made the 
Head of the Church of England. Am I 
right? And yet Episcopalians assume so 
much by **succession’”’ ! L. F. K. 


You misconceive the position of the 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Episcopal Church. Their contention is 
that the episcopate is essential to the 
very being of the Church, so that with- 
out the episcopate there is no true 
Church. But they recognize all episco- 
pally constituted churches as true 
churches, however corrupted. Their 
claim to be a (not the only) true church 
they rest upon the doctrine of apostolic 
succession, the continuity from the begin- 
ning of what Dr. Dix describes as “an 
order of men in the world who act solely 
by divine commission.” With this claim 
the doings of King Henry stand in no 
vital connection. 





Please explain the words of Paul where he 
says, ‘* Though I give ali my goods to feed 
the poor, etc., though I speak with the 
tongues of angels, and have not love, I am 
nothing,’’ ete. Could a person do these 2 
and yet not have any real love to God? It 
would seem if a pom gave away ail his 
property it would be out of pity for the poor 
and not as a matter of Te — 


It is a somewhat paradoxical way of 
putting the indubitable truth that we are 
measured spiritually by our richness in 
love, not by the extent of our almsgiving 
or the charm of our speech. While it is 
not easy to think that one could give 
all he had to the poor without some love 
for them, we well know that gifts are 
often larger than the benevolence of the 
giver. And so Paul makes the point that 
the largest gifts have no spiritual worth 
further than they are inspired by benev- 


olence. 





Why does not The Christian Union _have 
suneihins to say about the poems of Emily 
Dickinson, which are just now receiving so 
much attention elsewhere ? 

Because it likes to lead rather than to 
follow discussion when possible. See The 
Christian Union of September 25 for a 
three-column article on this subject, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, including 
several of the poems entire. 


G. H.—In reply to your inquiry con- 
cerning a treatise by Miss Catharine 
Beecher on “Free Agency,” it is not 
mentioned in the list of her publications, 
but in 1840 she published in the “ Bibli- 
cal Repository” an article on that sub- 
ject, of which an account is given in the 
biography of Mrs. H. B. Stowe, p. 26. 





Please inform me where I may find the 
words of an old song entitled *‘ Lorena.” [ 
remember one stanza : 


“ It matters little now, Lorena— 
The past is in eternal past. 
Our heads will soon lie low, Lorena, 
Life’s tide is ebbing out so fast. 
There is a future, oh! thank God, 
Of life, which is so small a part. 
To dust, to dust beneath the sod, 
But there, up there, tis heart to eet" 





In a recent issue of The Christian Union, 
there was a note stating (if I remember 
aright) that Mrs. Amelia Barr’s father’s 
name was Huddlestone. Now, this surname 
is the same as Hiddleston, and the meaning 
vf the proper name is ‘“ nobleman’s town.” 
Here we have the Saxon ethel, noble, a noble- 
man. The writer knows the Hiddlestons 
of the county of Dumfries, Scotland, and 
there are several families in that shire of the 
name. It is certain that the last syllable of 
the name should not be written ‘ tone,” 
but “*ton.”? Compare Livingstone, i.e., the 
ton or town of Leofing (the son of Leof). 
The above points to the bravery and talent 
which elevated the first of the Huddlestone 
family in North Lancashire to the chief- 
taincy. W. L. 


I think the book for which ‘* G.’’ makes 
inquiry must be one published by Parry & 
MeMillan, Philadelphia, in 1855, and called 
“The Book and its Story.”” This book an- 
swers to all the requirements, and is one which 
to my mind should be in every library, Sun- 
day-school, and family. M.J.L. 








Armageddon, the valley of Megiddo, which 
has been from age to age the great battle- 
field of Palestine, famous, first of all, for 
two great victories, that of Deborah and 
Barak over Sisera, and that of Gideon over 
the Midianites; then for two t disasters, 
the final defeat of Saul by the Philistines, 
and of the king Josiah by the Egyp- 
tians. ‘* In this same plain,”’ says the trav- 
eler Dr. E. Daniel Clarke, ‘“* Jews, Gen- 
tiles, Saracens, Christian Crusaders and 
anti-Christian Frenchmen, tians, Per- 
sians, , Turks, and Arabs, warriors 
out of every nation under heaven, have 
pitched their tents.”” Hence the name is 
symbolically taken for the scene of the final 
struggle between the powers of good and 
evil. It is called “the plain of Es- 
draelon” and ‘the valley of Jezreel”’ 
(Hosea i., 5). Similarly, Joel pictures the 
same last great battle as taking Y we in 
** the valley of Jehoshaphat ”’ (near Te’koah) 
(Joel iii., 2, 9-12), the scene of that king’s 


victory over the heathen, as described in 
hronicles xx. G. 


Bersier’s ‘‘ La Solidarité,’’ translated by 
Annie Harwood, was published by Hodder & 
Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
1871, under the title of *‘ The Oneness of the 
Race in its Fall and its Future.’’ G. 





‘** G.,” who inquires for asmall book about 
Bible manuscripts and translations, will find 
a full and accurate account in Canon West- 
cott’s ‘* History of the English a 2 





May I ask whether any reader can tell me 
where to find a poem written, I think, by 
J. G. Saxe, as a satire on expensive dressing ? 
It is about a boiled lobster and his a ry 





In No. 24, Vol. 42, inquiry is made by G. 
for a small book on haber of the English 
Bible. ‘* The Historic Urigin of the Bible,’’ 
by Bissell (Randolph & Co., publishers), is 
such a book, and is excellent. a. as A, 








Correspondence. 





FAITH IN CREED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union . 

Allow a reader to thank you for the in- 
formation that Congregationalists “ have 
no definite summ of what they be- 
lieve.” This fact will doubtless be new 
to others besides myself, who are not 
within the lines of that influential Chris- 
tian body. Of course, the “ advantages 
in this indefiniteness” will be still an 
open question ; and the trend of your 
article does not promise its becoming 
soon a closed one. Certainly, your out- 
line of the “common consensus of faith” 
which binds Congregational churches to- 
gether contains nothing that the older 
generation of Unitarians would not ac- 
cept. 

But my aim is not to follow up the 
suggestion of how liable Holy Scripture 
is to an inadequate interpretation inside 
creedless churches. It is the simpler 
one of making a claim for justice. I ap- 
peal to that spirit of fairness which so 
usually and finely marks your columns, 
against both its title and “the way of 
putting things ” in the body of your arti- 
cle. The former, “ Faith, Not Creed,” and, 
to quote from the latter, “ faith is a bet- 
ter bond of union than creed,” convey an 
impression both historically and individ- 
ually unjust. The point of the injustice 
is that these phrases put into a seeming 
antagonism things which are not at all 
opposed, but{just the reverse. The his- 
tory of doctrine offers ample justification 
of the creed, as what gives clearness and 
emphasis for the believing, and Chris- 
tian consciousness to the truths of the 
faith revealed ; whilst, in the believer's 
life and worship, it is in the creed that 
his personal faith in the verities of salva- 
tion comes to explicit utterance. So far 
from these terms, faith and creed, being 
mutually repellent, they are correlates in 
our thinking, and, as the words inside 
and outside, suggest each other. How 
shall faith ever attest itself for a state 
or fact subjectively existent except 
as it says “I believe”? And what 
so natural to a believing heart, and, as 
human nature is constituted, so logical a 
necessity, as to speak forth its faith ? 
Whenever a soul confesses Christ, no 
matter what form that confession may 
take, its creedal character is its essential 
and controlling factor. How, it may be 
inquired, can any “consensus of faith” 
be possibly predicated of churches having 
no common statement of their belief, un- 
less it is gathered out of declarations and 
statements which are virtually a creed ? 
That there can be Christianity without a 
formal creed is as little to be questioned 
as that such creed can be empty of a be- 
lieving spirit. But the separableness of 
creed and faith offers no ground to as- 
sume their opposition. Indeed, the sepa- 
ration is itself an abnormal thing in the 
Christian judgment of the ages, and what 
is ever to be deprecated and deplored. 

Not a few within churches creed-con- 
fessing will be at one with your prefer- 
ence of the Apostles’ Creed—although, 
perhaps, upon quite another ground. 
Certainly “indefiniteness” cannot ex- 
-“ why it has held its place of honor, 

ut that it is the clearest summary, sub- 
limely simple, of God-revealing facts. 
May the day be near when all Protestant 
Christendom will voice in its grand words 
the priceless truths of our common salva- 
tion ! W.G.S 

Wasuineton. Conn. P 
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Fugitive Poems. 


OBERON’S LAST COUNCIL. 
By Evcenst Ler Haminron. 
I. 


If, on some woodland lawn, you see a ring 
Of darker hue upon the paler grass— 
The strange green growth which children 
as they pass 
Still tell pa other is a fairy thing 
Left by the Elves o’er night—let your soul 
cling 
To the sweet thought that there the Elf 
was 


ef 
With all his crew at dawn; but that, alas! 
They met there for their last, last gathering. 


For on. oe dead ; and though the sunshine 
8 





Dances in flecks, as dance the leaves above, 
And still the squirrel nibbles and the 


mouse, 
The little folk are gone who used to fill 
he hazel copses where the wild wood dove 
With cross-laid twigs still builds her lit- 
tle house. in 


He called a last assembly of the Elves. 
Hundreds of Fairies in the forest met 
*Neath one huge oak tree—Sprites of dry 
_ , and wet, 

Pixies and Imps, and every Gnome that 

delves : 


And Oberon said: ‘We lurk by tens and 
twelves, 
Starved in the woods. Man’s faith—our 
food as yet— 
Feeds us no more; the Fairies’ sun hasset ; 
We are but shadows of our former selves. 


“Tis time to leave the woods and to depart. 
When faith quite ends (so say the High 


Decrees), 
Then death will strike us with his icy dart. 
Long have we nestled in the hearts of trees; 
Now we must nestle in the poet’s heart— 
The only place in te et ne’er shall 
freeze,” --[Academy, 


A RECIPE FOR A DAY. 


Take a little dash of water cold 
And a little leaven of prayer. 

And a little bit of morning gold 
Dissolved in the morning air. 


Add to your meal some merriment 
And a thought for kith and kin, 
And then, as your prime ingredient, 

A plenty of work thrown in. 


But spice it all with the essence of love 
And a little whiff of play ; 
Let a wise old book a a glance above 
Complete the well-made day. 
—[Housekeepers’ Weekly. 





THE DAY’S DEMAND. 
By Dr. J. G. Howvanp. 


God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands ; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who en opinions and a will ; 

Men who have hovor; men who will not lie ; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking ; 

Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the 


og, 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn 
creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice 
sleeps. —[Selected. 


THE FLY-LEAF TO THE READER. 
By Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 


Friend, stay Pag steps awhile before 
You pass within the open door ; 
Bethink you in what manner you 

Shall greet the host ; consider, too, 
How to a feast of all his best 

The author here invites his guest, 

To taste his meat and drink his wine, 
On every dish to freely dine. 

And, mind you, when yon come to sit 
Before the board whereon his wit 

And wisdom are all spread to make 

A meal for your mind’s stomach’s sake, 
To bear yourself with dignity 

And treat your host with courtesy. 


If any dish before you placed 
By any chance offend your taste, 
Or if the food seem wanting aught 
Of proper seasonivg, say naught. 
Eat quietly, and when you go 
a not gratitude to show ; 
And, being gone, if you repent 
*The precious time that you have spent, 
Or think that you have poorly fared 
Upon the food and drink prepared, 
Curse not this book—the wine and meat 
So kindly offered you to eat. 
The author, too, spare from your curse, 
And do not go from bad to worse ; 
You were his guest, this recollect, 
And treat him only with respect. 
Keep your opinion to yourself, 
fos pa the book back on the shelf. 
this : what one —e eat and die, 
Another’s taste may satisfy. 
—[Lyrics for a Lute. 
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_sop’s Fables 


Reproduced from an elegant edition published in London in 1793, with numerous quaint and characteristic 
illustrations engraved on copper 





The Wolf and the Lamb 


NE hot, sultry day, a Wolf and a 
Lamb happened to come, just at the 
same time, to quench their thirst in 
the stream of a clear silver brook, 
that ran tumbling down the side 
of a rocky mountain. The Wolf 
stood upon the higher ground, and 
the Lamb at some distance from 
him down the current. However, 
the Wolf, having a mind to pick a 
quarrel with him, asked him, what 
he meant by disturbing the water, 

and making it so muddy that he could not drink; and, at 

the same time, demanded satisfaction. The Lamb, fright- 

ened at this threatening charge, told him, in a tone as mild 

as possible, that, with humble submission, he could not con- 

ceive how that could be; since the water which he drank, 
ran down from the Wolf to him, and therefore it could not 
be disturbed so far up the stream. ‘Be that as it will,’ 
replies the Wolf, ‘you are a rascal, and I have been told that 
you treated me with ill language behind my back, about half 

a year ago. —‘ Upon my word,’ says the Lamb, ‘the time 

you mention was before I was born.’ The Wolf, finding 





it to no purpose to argue any longer against truth, fell 


into a great passion, snarling and foaming at the mouth, 
as if he had been mad; and drawing nearer to the Lamb, 


‘Sirrah,’ says he, ‘if it was not you, it was your father, 
and that is all one.—So he seized the poor, innocent, 
helpless thing, tore it to pieces, and made a meal of it. 


A pplication 


The thing which is pointed at in this fable is so obvi- 
ous, that it will be impertinent to multiply words about it. 
When a cruel ill-natured man has a mind to abuse one 
inferior to himself, either in power or courage, though he 
has not given the least occasion for it, how does he resem- 
ble the Wolf! whose envious, rapacious temper could not 
bear to see innocence live quietly in its neighbourhood. 
In short, wherever ill people are in power, innocence and 
integrity are sure to be persecuted: the more vicious the 
community is, the better countenance they have for their 
own villanous measures. .To practice honesty in bad 
times, is being liable to suspicion enough; but if any one 
should dare to prescribe it, it is ten to one but he would be 
impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors: for to stand 
up for justice in a degenerate and corrupt state, is tacitly 
to upbraid the government, and seldom fails of pulling 
down vengeance upon the head of him that offers to stir in 
its defence. Where cruelty and malice are in combination 
with power, nothing is so easy as for them to find a pre- 
tence to tyrannize over innocence, and exercise all manner 
of injustice. 
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Financial. 


A continuous ease in money rates and 
supply has been the order for the week, 
until money has become quite a drug in 
the market, loaning anywhere from four 
to two per cent., but seldom higher. 
Funds are accumulating in the New 
York banks at a rapid rate, as the bank 
statement given below indicates, and 
what is true of the money market here is 
equally so of the condition with the Lon- 
don market. The Bank of England re- 
duced its discount rate to four per cent. 
this week. Time money is held here at 
six per cent., but there is no particular 
demand, and it is probable that there 
will soon be a shrinkage from this figure. 
This condition, together with the good 
earnings reported on most of the roads 
for the last week of December, and in- 
deed for the whole month, have had 
their marked effect on prices, which have 
also received a stimulant from the pros- 
pective outcome of the Presidents’ meet- 
ing in this city, called to complete the 
organization for regulating Western rates 
and traffic. 

This organization was contemplated 
some two months ago, but bas now finally 
reached the last stages of preliminary 
organization, and, on the strength of its 
anticipated purpose, a general advance 
in rates has taken place with competing 
trunk lines east of the Missouri River 
that promises much larger net earnings 
for all roads enlisted. ‘he organization 
in question is intended to be a permanent 
one with features, that shall take away 
all motive for rate-cutting, and which 
shall provide for the adjustment of 
through traffic on the basis ot percentages 
the same as the Eastern trunk lines, 
while at the same time aiming to avoid 
all antagonism with the Inter-State law. 
It is argued that a great falling off in 
through freight is to be anticipated in 
the late winter and spring traffic of 
Western roads because of the light crops 
of 1890, and that, therefore, all rules and 
regulations will prove futile when a gen- 
eral shortage in traffic begins ; but it is 
forgotten ‘that the larger prices for all 
cereals have enabled farmers to make 
much more money than last year, when 
crops were excessive and values conse- 
quently low, and that, therefore, the 
West is buying many more goods from 
the East than ever befofe, which, with 
the general elasticity in traffic growth, 
is more than likely to compensate for 
any deduction from the east- going cereal 
freights. 

These considerations have been gone 
over by the leading railway men, and 
general quotations have suffered at the 
Stock Exchange very heavily on the sup- 
position that we are to have a falling off 
in traffic. Wall Street is forever dis- 
counting not only probabilities but possi- 
bilities, and, for the past three mouths, 
not only has every earthly theory to de- 
press been brought into play, but prices 
have responded by going lower than at 
any time for ten years, until it became 
evident that the end of the decline was 
reached. The turn up that began three 
weeks ago has, with slight reactions, been 
continued, and this week has witnessed 
an additional advance of three per cent. 
to five per cent., with a closing at the 
highest prices for many months. 


The effect on the bond market, and on | 


investments generally, of the first of 
January disbursements has been almost 
magical. Prices for bonds are making 





| 


| 


well understood that such a bill will not 
pass the lower House, so that it is scarcely 
worth while to borrow trouble on this 
question during this season at least. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease....... «ee +$1.723.100 
Specie, increase..........+. 2,469,800 


Legal tenders, increase..... 3,260,800 
Deposits, increase ..... .-.. 5,692,900 
rve, increase.......... 4,807,125 


This leaves the city banks with the 
very generous reserve of about $13,500,- 
000, with the principal return movement 
of currency from the interior yet to be 
made. WALL STREET. 








THE PHG@NIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The seventy-third semi-annual statement 
of the Phenix Fire Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., can be found on our first 
page. The management of this company 
have reason to feel great satisfaction for the 
results of the year’s business, showing as 
they do a gain in assets of $319,810.50 and a 
gain in surplus of $215,844 29 over the pre- 
vious year. 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORE, 


Western 
Investments 
@ specialty. 
Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 


investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Secretary. 





FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 

8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Rererence: Denver National Bavk. 


Arrmust AN 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined and approved its plans and 





strides upwards beyond the expectations | methods. A limited amount of this stock is 


of the most sanguine, and the pendulum 
that has swung so far in one way, now 
promises to make aswing equally as wide 
in the other direction. “Tis the way of 
the world; men go to excess; the opti- 
mistic mind sees visions and dreams 
dreams, and the pessimistic mind gets the 
horrors and sinks into profound depths ; 
the man of moderation only occasionally 
finds followers. It certainly looks as if 
the present campaign in stock values 
was fixing to take great upward strides. 

The legislation, or attempts at legisla- 
tion, on financial questions in Congress 
may interfere with Wall Street, for we 
have here a wholesome dread of the in- 
evitable effects of free silver coinage. 
Yet it is known that even if it were pos- 
sible to get a free coinage bill through 
both branches of Congress, that it would 


be stopped by a veto, while it is pretty | merce, 








offered, subject to prior sale. : 
Write for prospectus and full information. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 








FINANCIAL. 
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Security the First Thought. 
Profit Afterwards. 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 
Of Fort Worth, Texas, 
as Registrars and transfer agents offer at par, paya- 
bie 50 per cent. on applicatisn, 25 per cent. in 6v and 
balance in 90 days, the entire issue of $200,000 7 per 
cent. preferred cumuiative dividend stock of the 


Fort Worth Security & Construction Co., 
OF FORT WORTH, TEXAS, 


whose capital of $500,000 is divided into $200,000 7 per 
cent. preferred cumutative dividend. stock, $3 0,000 
6 per cent common stoc The entire ixsue cum- 
mon stock haviog been taken by citizens of Fort 
Worth, at par. 

HOW DLViDENDS WILL BE PAID. 

As this corporation, in additivn to its other vaiua- 
ble, mostiy inside, real estate, owns in the city of Furt 
Worth, Texas, the two finess commercial buildings 
south of St Louis in che United States, known as the 
Huney Office buiiding and the Martim-Brown Whole- 
saie Dry Gvods buiiding, for which the charge for 
rentals is $30,293 annually. It has been agreea by the 
directors tu set aside $14,000 from these reutais which 
can be applied only to tne 7 per cent. dividend on the 
$2uv,000 ; and turther, that such preferred stock shall 
tiret be paid in full out of the assets of said corpora- 
tion upon the dissolution thereof before tue common 
stock shat be entitied to share in such assets. And 
it is further agreed that after the preterred stock has 
been paid its 7 per cent. dividend, frvm net earn- 
ings the common stock is to recrive 6 per cent., and 
frum tne balance ot profiis a dividend be paid on each 
the preferred and common of 8 per caut , thus mak- 
ing the preterred a lU per cent. and the common ay 
per cent. stuck. All earnings above sufficieyt to pay 
the above dividends, which will amvuat to $47,000 
per anuum, is to be carried tu surpius account for a 
periou of five years, and at the expiration of that 
ume the directors may divide it amuug the stock- 
hoiders of record as they may deem proper. 

It ie expected tnat from the increased capital of 
$20),000 now offered the corporatiun can eara from 
$15v,000 to $20u,0.0 per annum, as it wiil piace the 
company in a position to handie aii business offered 
to a muimum ot from $1,v00,v0u to $1,500,000 worth 
of constructiun aunuaily. 

OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY. 

The Fort Worth Sscuriy and Coustruction Com- 
pany, of Fort Worth, Texas, is duly incurpurated un- 
der the laws of the Sate of Texas for the purpose ot 
the erection of butidiugs and the accumu.ation and 
loaa of tuads for the purchase of real property in 
cicies, towns, and villages, and aiso for the accumu- 
lation and loan of money. 

HIisTURY OF THE COMPANY, 

The fort Worth 8 curity and Construe ivu Vom- 
pany, of Fort Worth. Texas, is an Ouigrowth of aud 
succeeded the wort Wortn Loa: asd Construction 
Cowpany, December ist, 1890, which was the most 
successful corporativn of its Kind iu the Southwest, 
having, 00 @ capi:ai of $100 .00, earned $225.00u net 
inside Of two years, It organized with $1vv,vU0 capi- 
taliu February iu 1839, increasi g same from earn- 
ings alone to $20 .WuU in April, 139v, aud in December, 
lo9v, shows adaitional -urpius on conservative valu- 
ations of $.25 WU. it is to push this business to 
greater propo: tions that this $2uv,vW0 preferred stock 
is now offered. 

The phecomenal net earnings ofhi :ts corporation 
shows why conservative investors, (demauding as- 
sured dividends, are turnivg trom 

Kailway to Industrial Securities. 

Its capitat, invested mostly ia iosiie improved 
property which 1s cousiantly increating m value, 
lorms @ permanent s-curity for its tideiity and for 
controlii:g the sale of the best securities ia the 
State. As its officers are among its |. rgest stock- 
holders, its affairs will rc ceive their undivided atten- 
tion. It is not often that an inv stment baring 
such a hizh rate of cividend, coupled with absolute 
safety, 1s offered to the public. 

ITS GENERAL BUSINESS. 

In addi:ion to its construction department, it trans- 
acts a general financial basiness. 1t deals in Texas 
securi ies fur investors, trust funds, ana institutions; 
furnishes information and makes expzrt r-purts on 
the property of, individuals, railway or other corpo- 
rations, and pays taxes for non-residents 

Examination and Guarantee of T tles. 

Tities to Texas reai estate and morigages thor- 
oughiy examined and insured, the charge uf which 
will be made knowa before work is begun. 

The opti m is reserved to suoscribers to pay in full 
on applicaiion or on the date of any instalment. 

Interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum will 
be allowed on such pr- payments 

For further particulars acdr+ess the MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK or the FORT WORTH SECUR- 
IrY & CUNSTRUCTIION Cu., Fort Worth, Texas. 


The CENTRAL TRUST C0. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSU®. 


We have for sale choice First Mortgage Loans on 
Denver City Real Esta e and Improved Uolorado 

arms. We can make immediate transfer of these 
s-curities, and will coliect and remit interest free of 
c! arge to investors We deal only in se- 
curities that we have given ca eful per- 
eval examination and believe to be 
absolutely tafe. We O sua'l have, from 
time to time, first- class Munic:pal, 
School District, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 
spoadence, and will furnish the best of references, 

ast and West. P Jae 

Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres ; C. E_ Dickio- 
son. Vice-Pres_; R. N. Pearsun, Sec’y ; E. H. Smith, 
Treas.; Tnos 8. Hayden. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 








L. W. Srzar, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of mo! with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited by law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these ds. 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 





wr loan poy | at 5 per cent. when you 
can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
ay? For particulars write to 


taxes to 
y inno Chamber of Com? 


H. Nzxson, Pres. 
Utah. 








Company, Washington, D. C.; Duiuth, Minn. 





. S 
g "ey 
3 SIOUX CITY ; 


Offers unequaled opportunities to investors, 
The country is rich in agricultural produc- 
tions, and recognized as the greatest corn and 
stock producing section in the West and the 
eenter of the corn and grain district. Sioux 
City has a population of 40,000. All the 
latest improvements, electric and cable rail- 
ways, finest business blocks and institutions, 
unsurpassed facilities as a railroad center, 
and ranks third as a pork and beef packing 
center. Finest climate the year round. One 
of the handsomest and very healthiest of 
cities. All these are solid facts for investors. 
Property here is a great purchase now. Great 
inducements offered to parties desirous of 
putting up buildings on long leases, at good 
round rates of interest. Loans placed on im- 
proved property, guaranteeing Six Per Cent. 
Inside property exclusively. E. E. Yurzy & 
Co., Real Estate and Investments, United 
Bank Building, Sioux City, Iowa. Refer- 
ences: Corn Exchange, National Bank, Home 
Saving Bank. Correspondence solicited. 





EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - - -  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, - 7 - - 11,168,685.04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
ehester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the ware gr as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 

Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mortgage Company, we hereby cer- 
tify that the fo oing accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe that the atcounts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as 
on the 36th June, 1890. 

Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co: 
New York, 16th OUct., 1890. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

41-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
ning three months to two years. 

A first-class investment securities 
bought and sold. 

OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | London, England. 
“4 | be 


Phila., 4th & Chestnu Berlin, ° 
City, Missouri. 


Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas 
Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. 


The Standard Investment Co, 


Of 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 
Hues L. Russei., Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 





First Mo Loans. Interest at 6, 7, and 8%. 
First-class on hand for sale at par and 
accrued interest. Send for our detailed 
descriptions of loans. 


ke ST. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. £3 











DENVER 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 
Best Real Estate Investments, First-class 


—— VANLAW & GALLUP —— 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine, 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hor. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 








THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 





during an experience of seven years. 


HAS DOUBLED in pop- 
PUEBLO sisten'is Eronr ea Be 
29,840. It has the only steel works west of the Mis- 


souri Y 200 men), three the 
sieeritees in the world (emplo 0 men), 
scores of “ye maa en a 
tries thly labore : 
five me. A! We solicit correspond- 


y. 
with those who have money to inveat. 
“rhe estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in any town 
rtunities in the United States. 
Real Estate and Investment 
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FINANCIAL. 








ANSAS CITY.—For sale, a 
100-foot front business corner on Grand 
Avenue, in block opposite the $1,000,000 dry 
goods store of Bullem, Moore, Emery & Co., 
at a price lower than any similar property in 
the United States. 

Bargains in investment property from 
$3,000 to $300,000, paying good income. 
Conservative loans placed. 

KSTABLISHED 1879. 


H. L. JOHNSON & C0., 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 


EAUTIFUL 
Helena, Montana, 


The city of Helena is located in the beautifu' 
’rickly Pear Valley; is substantially built of stone 
nd brick, with good hotels, churches, schools and 
1 modern conveniences of life. The society is ex- 
ptionally high class, having more than the aver- 
ce number of educated and intelligent peopie, 
Asa place of residence it is unequalled. It 
n be veached by luxurious trains daily, with 
rough dining cars, on the Great Northern and Nor- 
ern Pacific Railways from St.Paul and Minne- 
lis, Or from Kansas City, via Union Pacific 
iilroad, round trip tickets. 
Montana has dozens of brond valleys so fer- 
.@ with the deposits of ages that farmers find in 
1em & ise of productiveness and a home mar- 
at for all yield. 
Greatest of all advantages of Montana is the 
ronderful climate, The warm winds of the Pa- 
fic Ocean modify the temperature to the degree 
hich affords the highest physical comfort. The air 
so full of ozone and so exhilerating in its effects 
ville eontinued existence of disease is an impro- 
i e 


Consumptives find in the almost constant? succes. 

on of bright sunshiny days and ary atmosphere reme- 

es which soon drive away their worst symp- 

rms, and a quick increase of appetite ai. flesh indi 
lesan early return of health. 


For full information, address, 
L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montan:! 











The Kansas City Investment 
Company, which makes a busi- 
ness of lending the money en- 
trusted to it, has published a 
orimer on the details of the 
business. 

Where the money comes 
from, where it goes to, how 
the lending is managed and 
paid for, what the security is, 
how blunders and frauds are 
committed, the safeguards, also 
the life of Kansas City itself, 
appear. 

Itcan be read in an hour; 
and will never be forgotten. 

Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment ComPAny, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

tiaiuora, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 





DO YOU WANT Write to 
MONEY? F. |. WHITNEY, 
WORK? rs Paul, a 

and say just what 
HEALTH? you bn and an- 

A FARM? swer will be sent 
A HOME? free, together with 
BUSINESS? 8 eps & publications. 





DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
By reference 0.0 map ot te atbed Beaten ot Can. 
300 MIL ie FARTHER 
Duluth is increas: 
cre ran peo. 


mat- 
and 





DENVER-COLORADO. 
§%o tice yours Galormetin’ tnd eloreno 
DF. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 


tt Columbia think, etc., of 
Wasnineron =< 2 — s * 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


eakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
4 strength of Cocoa mixed with 
4 Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 












MERCHANT TAILORING 


AT ITS 
BEST 
E. 0, THOMPSON, - 245 Broadway. 

















THE ONLY I 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
sw CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inal wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


ti 
SEND cet ctes Cares aeaet 


BOLIBER-GOODALE CoO.. Boston. Masa. 





KiERK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS gem a on 
Asthma ‘atarrh ay Fever, Influ- 
"cana hooping Couch or Bronchitis 
Cured. Immediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTUMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.00, of Druggists or by Mail. 

Send for free Sample, Mention Paper. 
. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 
| SERA 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


6Y A LADY OF Irs. H. W. KETCHAM, 


deat ot references, |106 West 42d Street. 
New Yorx Crrv. 


Send for circulars. 














SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 








Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under this heading, for 
subscribers only, at 5O cents a week. Two 
cents a week ws charged for word in 
excess of forty. 


ALE —The best improved farm in the West 

FOR ot for thoroughbred stock ; fine houses, barns; 

etc ; 1,440 acres of rich land at a very great bar- 
gain. W.G. Hawes, Colony, 


A PARTY, havirg eold his property in the coun- 
try. is open to an engagement requiring responsi- 
bility, business experience, witn active labors, 
—" Integrity, No. 8,656, care of Christian 

nion. 


. F. DE_G. ENGLISH, M.A. OXON,, 
Fellow Coll. Organists (Organist St. Edward's 
School. Oxford). desires an appointment as 
Organist and Cnoirmaster; good organ and musi- 
cal service required ; highest musical references 
given. Address Godalming, Surrey, England. 


WILL EXC’ ANGE FOR FARM-—central 
New York preferred—684 acres of rolling prairie, 
five miles from railroad ; south of South Piatte 
River, Keith County, Neb. ; will se all cereals 
and potatoes ; valued at $6 00 per acre. Address 
with size of farm and value, W. L. Coggshall, 
West Groton, Tompains County, N. Y. 


—A young lady as kindergiirtyer and 

WaT acetoon, Apply by letter only, stat. 
ing terms and references rs. William Star 
ley, Jr., 21 South Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 


RENT.—Cranford. New Jersey. Forty-five 

=e oe from New York; five minutes depot. 

House 12 ro.ms all improvements, perfe t drain- 

age, stable, cowhruss, etc. One and a half acres ; 

fruit, garden, and shade. Climate r commended. 
Address Fred J. Ely, 72 Broadway, Room 25, 


LADY would like board at a moderate price in 
a Christian family. Must be near a good library 
and not far from New York. 





through the summer if svited. Address Mi 
Barrett, No. 8,688 care The Christian Union. 





Would remain | 


A REMONSTRANCE., 


To the Editors of The Christian Union ; 

If a querulous housewife, hating 
Popery, and smarting under some sudden 
provocation, had flung off the following: 
Over sixty per cent. of our servants are 
Catholics ; many of them will lie, and 
some of them will steal, waste, and de- 
stroy, only because they know how easy 
it is to obtain absolution when the vic- 
tim of their depredations is a heretic,” 
we should not have been surprised, but 
that Col Andrew H. H. Dawson, late of 
the Southern army, should have done s0 is 
certainly astonishing. The thing is lugged 
iv, in his article on Reformation of Crim- 
inals, in your issue of January 8, without 
any good reason. Where did the gallant 
Colonel get his information? Is he in- 
spired from heaven to know exactly the 
secret motives which lead to lying and 
stealing, to waste and destruction? I 
should think it more natural that such 
things should occur—lying through fear 
of a harsh employer, or stealing through 
temptation arising from negligence on 
the part of the employer, rather than that 
its only motive should be, as Mr. Daw- 
son says, “the ease of obtaining absolu- 
tion.” Or, how has this honorable gen- 
tleman found out that the Catholic clergy 
are so ready to condone offenses against 
“heretics” ? 

Not admitting for a moment the charge 
of Colonel Dawson, we can only say that 
if lying, stealing, waste, and destruction 
are wicked, as they certainly are, on the 
part of servants, what shall we say of de- 
traction, calumny, and slander, aimed at 
poor servant girls, unable to defend them- 
selves,and at the whole body of the Cath- 
olic clergy ? 

Utterances of this sort are not likely to 
promote good feeling, so desirable among 
those who differ in religious convictions. 
I should like to be right always, but, if 
wrong, I would rather be a lying and pil- 
fering servant than be a master who says 
and prints to the world, as does Andrew 
H. H. Dawson, late Deputy Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney, ‘that the word ‘forgive- 
ness’ should be blotted out of every Chris- 
tian creed,” or who says, “It is a great 
pity when Jehovah said, ‘Vengeance is 
mine,’ he did not include forgiveness.” 
According to the creed of Colonel Daw- 
son, our Saviour made a great mistake 
when he said to St. Peter: “Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock I will build 
my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it, and I will give to thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose uponearth shall be loosed 
in heaven.” St. Matt. xxi,18. And to 
his apostles : “ Whosesoever sins ye shall 
retain they are retained.” St. John xx., 
23. GrEorRGE DEsuHON, 

Rector of Cong. St. Paul. 








HOW TO TREAT CRIMINALS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I have read with the deepest interest 
the varied views on the best methods of 
treating criminals given in your issue of 
January 8. I can hardly hope to add 
anything new to what is there so ably set 
forth, but there are one or two points in 
the discussion which I think will bear 
emphasizing. The statement made in your 
editorial, that ‘‘ Prison administration is 
no longer brutal, but it is mechanical. 
The prisoner is treated, not as an indi- 
vidual, but as a piece of a great machine,” 
I have found to be only too true. 

Many times during the five years of my 
connection with the correctionary ivsti- 
tutions of this city have I felt over- 
whelmed with what seemed to me a 
cast-iron system without any soul in it. 

I have tried with the very limited re- 
sources at hand, and amid most serious 
obstacles, to treat each person sent to my 
care, for even a short time, as a human 
being with all the possibilities of immor- 
tality, and in the case of first offenders I 
have tried to realize that their commit- 
ment to the Island may be the turning 
point in their lives. A very little thing 
sometimes turns the scale, and a kind 
word wisely spoken at such a time may 
save from a life of crime. The system 
or lack of system in our police courts in 
New York is about as bad as can be, and 
until sentences are imposed with some 


83 | reference to the former record of the 


offender, and the pernicious habit of dis- 
charging prisoners at the will of the com- 
mitting magistrate is done away with, 
there is little hope of any general plan of 
reformation for those who offend in the 
ways of misdemeanors, so called. Dr. 
Dwight touched a most important, yea, a 
vital, point to the general discussion of the 
question, when he spoke of the helpless 
condition of many at the time they leave 
prison. I have known scores, yes, hun- 
dreds, who upon leaving the Island with 
the very best of intentions, I feel con- 
fident might have been saved, had they 
received wise council and judicious help 
at the critical moment. 

A prison gate, orits equivalent, for the 
thousands who leave Blackwell’s Island 
and its adjunejs every year, would, I am 
confident, save some hundreds froma life 
which would drag them down to become, 
in the near future, constant wards of the 
city, in its workhouse, almshouse, hos- 
pitals, and asylums for the insane. The 
number of these wards is increasing year 
by year, while next to nothing is being 
done to cut offthe supply. An institution 
combining some simple kinds of work, a 
coffee house, club room, with exercises 
which shall interest and stimulate the bet- 
ter elements in these young men; an em- 
ployment agency, not only for positions 
in the city, but for the country as well, 
would be able to place a good many of 
these, who have begun to go wrong, where 
the chances are that they will, many of 
them, go right. 

There are several institutions to help 
the poor who leave the Island, as the 
Riverside Rest and kindred homes. There 
is not one home or agency in this great 
city to help the workhouse man or boy 
onto his feet as he leaves the place where 
he has been disgraced, and from which 
he goes forth in clothing that tells the 
tale of his disgrace. The Prison Associa- 
tion tries to help worthy criminals, the city 
gives clothing or money to those who 
leave the penitentiary, but nobody cares 
for the “bum” or “pauper,” as he is 
usually called, who is unfortunate enough 
to get to the Island for some petty crime, 
but does not wear the stripes that indicate 
he is a criminal of degree. Are there none 
of the thousands of this “great city” 
ready to lend a hand to this department 
of preventive and rescue work ? 

Wo. R. Stocking, 
Warden Branch Workhouse avd Reform- 
atory, Hart’s Island, N.Y. 


THE LITTLE MEN OF AFRICA. 


As a rough mode of estimating the 
height of the latter, any person five feet 
six inches high could use a crutch which 
would be within an inch of the exact 
standard of an adult male or female of 
the pigmies. But the dwarfs—like or- 
dinary humanity—vary considerably in 
height. We have measured a few who 
were only thirty-three inches high, and 
the tallest of the unadulterated specimens 
that we met would not exceed four feet 
four inches. As they advanced toward 
us through the camp, we often thought 
that the scouts had only captured a lot of 
children; but a nearer view would show 
full-grown women with well-developed 
breasts, who had clearly experienced the 
troubles of maternity, or adult males 
well advanced beyond the twenties. The 
Zanzibari boys of fourteen and fifteen 
years would often range themselves 
alongside of the men to measure them- 
selves, and would manifest with loud 
laughter their pleasure at the discovery 
that there were fathers of families in ex- 
istence not so tall as they.—[Henry M. 
Stanley, in “ Scribner’s Magazine.” 





A SORRY WEEK IN LONDON. 

It is nearly half a century since Lon- 
don passed such a gloomy, wretched 
Christmas. We have been living—more 
truly existing—in an atmosphere of frost 
and fog fora month. The thermometer 
has been below the freezing point gener- 
ally five to ten degrees, and twice or 
thrice has exceeded twenty. Snow is 
four inches deep in the suburbs. No 
sun has been seen in London for thirty- 
six days. There is skating everywhere. 
Thirty thousand people are daily to be 
seen on the Serpentine. Fuel is rising 
to famine prices. The theaters are half 
deserted. The pinch is severely felt by 
half the London unskilled labor,—[Cor- 
respondent “ Tribune.” 
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REPRESSED CURIOSITY. 


The Trappist Monastery, situated in 
Kentucky, is the home of those monks 
upon whom the injunction of perpetual 
silence is placed. The stories that sift 
through fo the outside world, with more 
or less romantic detail, concerning the 
individual monks of La Trappe are many. 
There is one told of a brother at Geth- 
semane which is old but full of dramatic 
suggestion. He was a soldier of Napo- 
leon, so it was said, and after the Empe- 
ror’s first abdication took the cowl of the 
“ Brown Brothers,” and ultimately came 
to Gethsemane. Forty years he lived in 
silence, hearing nothing of the world’s 
history, but with one item of curiosity left 
unguenched. When he came to die and 

was lifted from his hard couch and laid 
upon the harder flopr, strewn with straw, 
where all followers of the order must 
meet extremes, the Abbot, as is custom- 
ary, told him he was at liberty to ask 
any question hedesired. ‘ What became 
of the Emperor?” the old man asked 
promptly, and then for the first time 
learned Napoleon’s fate, long years after 
that restless clay had become dust.— 
[Richmond State. 








TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Go to California via the through lines of 
the Burlington Route, from Chicago or St. 
Louis to Denver, and thence over the new 
broad gauge, through car lines of the Denver 
& Rio Grande or Colorado Midland Railways 
via Leadville, Glenwood Springs, and Salt 


Lake—through interesting cities and unsur- | 


passed scenery. Dining cars all the way. 








THE NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces that, commencing on January 19th, 
the New York and Florida special will be 

laced in service between New York and 
Socmaciiie and St. Augustine. The train 
will run tri-weekly at present, leaving New 
York Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 
9:30 a.m., Philadelphia 11:59 a.m., Balti- 
more 2:20 and Washington 3:30 P.M., arriving 
at Jacksonville and St. Augustine the next 
afternoon. The train will be equipped with 
Pallman Vestibule Drawing-room, Sleeping, 
Dining, Smoking, and Observation Cars. A 
conspicuous feature of the equipment is the 
new Pullman Vestibule Drawing-room car, 
containing six drawing-rooms fitted with all 


the modern conveniences promotive of com- | 
These cars will afford most | 
exclusive accommodations for | | 


fort and luxury. 
convenient an 
parties traveling together. 

Never before in the history of Souther | 
travel have its requirements been so ful ly | 


met, and the inauguration of this magnificent | 


service will undoubtedly greatly stimulate | 

travel to this particular portion of the South. 
Reservations of space may now be made at 

~ ticket-offices of the Pennsylvania Rail- | 





‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new and pam- 
ange” during the past week, any one of which 

e will be glad to send on request to a reader 
desiring to visit any of the localities described : 


Atlantie City: The Reading Railroad Route. 
Bedford City. Va.: The Home City of the 
w South. 8 pages; illustrated. 
Central Hudson Magazine: 

tral & Hudson River Railroad 
Colorado Springs, The Star Guide to: Acom- 


plete handbook to the:city, neighboring | 
resorts, favorite drives, excursions, etc. | 


110 pages and map 

Florida —— 
Stop off at. 

Florida and the South, Mexico, West Indies, | 
South and Central America. Folder of 
the Plant System. 

Florida: Winter Pleasure Tours of the Penn- | 
sylvania Railroad. Two Weeks in the 
Sunny South. 40 pages: illustrated. 

Monterey. Cal.: America’s Famous Summer 
and Winter Resort. 40 pages; illue- | 


trated. 
Pennsylvania Railroad: Winter Excursions, | 


Routes and Rates. 
Poland Springs, Me.: A Northern Winter | 
Resort. 30 pages; illustrated. 
Tredegar, Ala. 32 pages; illustrated. 
Washington, D. C., Ma 
Western Resorts, for 
via the Union Pacific. 


STONINGTON. LINE. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


The Inside Route. Boston, $3; Providence, 
$2.25 ; eS $2.25 ; corresponding re- 
duestion to and all Eastern points. 








Steamers a soar Pier 36, N. R., one 
block above Canal Street, at 4: 30 P.M. daily, 
except Sunday. 








When you want the latest 


Time Tables 


of any railway or steamship line, write to 


the publisher of 


The Christian Union 


who will gladly send 
Free of 


The Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union is growing in popularity every day. 
Hundreds of applications for Time Tables 
and Circulars have been responded to. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union, 30 La Fayette 
Place, New York. 


you what you want 


Charge 





St. Denis Hotel. 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 
During the past year the St. Denis has 
been enlarged “y a new and handsome addi- 
—_ — more than doubles its former ca- 


pane ‘the latest improvements have been 

manag in the new building, with a large and 

attractive new Dining-room connecting 

a the old well-known ** Taylor’s Restau- 
rant.” Witiiam Taycor. 


LAKE STANDISH HOUSE: 


Plymouth, Orange Co., Florida. 


This hotel is pleasantly located amid the rolling 
| pine hills and eparkling lakes of West Orange County, 
Florida, on the line of the Florida Central & Penin- 
sular Railroad, and is noted for its Home Com- 
forts and Unsurpassed Table. 


First-Class in All its Appointments. 


Terms on application. 
H. E. SMITH, Proprietor. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














wotedl York Cen- | 


= Good Places to | 





of. 
Health and Pleasure, 





The most famous and well-known Hetel in 
the Oity. Special rates by the month. The 
| cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
convenient to all public buildings. 

Send two stamps for Guide to 

0. G&G. STAPLES, Proprietor, 





Old Peint Comfort, Va. 


lygeia . Hotel, | 


Se in Aa 


Ee 


| Muale'aftermoon and evening. "Nervousness and in- 
sompia and, cases, re 
can ieee ferty. de- 
| grees. ies 5 





COOK’S TOURS): 


WINTER RESORTS: 
Bermuda, Florida, California, West Indies, 
Mexico, Central and South America, &c. 
Spain, Italy, Palestine, Egypt, Algiers, &c. 


The best service on The Nile is aGenied by 
Cook’s new First-class Tourist and Nile M 8 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 


ecial Pa’ will leave New York Tues- 
a been 27, 1891, fora 


Grand Tour of 40 Days 


THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES on 


—AND— 


MEXICO. 


The — 4 to be made in a Special Train of Mag- 
nificent Vestibuled Pullman Palace Cats, 
inclusive of Pullman Palace Dining-Car. 
All the leading cities aad places of historic and pict- 
uresque interest will be visited, including Guada- 


ee and the yy f of Mexico sapere 0 claps days days 


). A five davs’ trip fro 
yoy J the  Srepiee, The outward. foureny will 
toni ; and Oy e homeward one vie SR oa er ton 
ia 
ot Springs gs, and Kansas City. es 


California erate Masegdtens. Jan. 13 and 15; Feb. 3 
yam ieee relating to Mexico or Calif 


and 12; 
natin alifornta 


Entire Cost of Trip, - $460.00. 
Pree d for descriptive circulars, Series 8, 
RAYMOND 1 ti WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


New York, Charleston. S C,and k - 
’ fille. e, Fla., Servi = Jackson: 
St. John’s River Service between Jacksonville, Palat- 

ka, and Sanford, Florida, and all tatormodiate 
landings on St. John’s River. 


a, 





TRI-WEEKLY DEPARTURES BETWEEN 
NEW YORK and CHARLESTON, S. C., the South and South- 
west, JACKSONVILLE, FLA., and all Florida Points. 
The fleet is: composed of the following ele; t 


ominole.”"Oherokee,”" = Yemaassge,” ad 





New York and Jack ille, *la., 
without change. oer & cl S aacaitens 


ne a ee a 
Ry ni) se SERRE” 





_Cutbe’s ST. JOHN’S RIVER STEARERS 
Eat | (De Y LINE), comprising the t steamers 
Potts of Jacksonville. at real Sary,”’ 
i oe = re oa execpt, Bat caving oy ye 
VILLE d P M., exce’ ; - 
ford, Fia.. and intermediate land im ~~ sing con 
nection with all-rail lines at Palatka, Astor, 
Springs, and Sanford, for all points in Flo 


con- 
lue 
rida. 





by other Tie table being 5 
Dlied with the the best that the Nesthens or Southern 
rns farther — — appl to Thee. +s 
Gree qo: 
yg an tag Ss Ee ew Yor ars 


H. 
Clyde, Green, New York. 


WM. P. CLYDE s CO., General Agents, 
5 Bowling Green, N. Y. | 12 80. Wharves, Philad’a Pa, 





Send for Programme of Tours to ~ ar Resorts. 


Cook’s Grand Tour te 47 Aran under personal es- 
cort will leave New York 


pecial tour 
Spanien’ by by Rev. Kit nnd Wheeler, of Hartf 
rogramme on application. 














DR. GARSIDE’S 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. Jd. 


A Select Sanatorium for Ladies. n from 
Prospectus on wee 


January | to November 1. 





ONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL, 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 


SAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Sener and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
FREE air 


ars be’ 

COUNCIL BLUFFS and 

CHICAGO and DENVER, CO’ SPRINGS 
and PUBBLO vie Kansas City and Topeke, or via 


St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
Pike’s 


tou, Peak, Glenwood ends all San- 
itary and Scenic Resorts 0: Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 
ve ee een Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Fran: 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
‘ast ly between Chicago 


Fishing Grounds of lowe and 

| For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 

‘tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 

E.ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco,85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13%¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of seething service are FAST TIME ana 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CAR 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman an 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W.E.NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, 2. P. WILSOK, 
8d Vice-Prest., Gen’l Manager, Gen’‘i Pass. Agt. 
CéH'GaGco. ILi. 





A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


i new anced papel under the medical management 


Located overlooking thirty miles 
of ra 4 Lake, surrounded by Pine F 
and near Whe famous V Watkins Glen. sd As 
therapeu! 
a including Turkish R 
splat, oad Pouce” Rat 


x % ee Swedish Movements, Calisthenics, 


val mineral springs, includ- 
Saline, Iron, sores, and Sulphur waters. 


Ng Melani Si ant uate 
eunhiee wile saslhe gentle, ore sate of 


New York charming walks 

5 Snare atewbeenes 3 
improvemen: 5 

&c. Cuisine uns assed 
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The Week's Motto 


“Character lives in a man, 
reputation outside him.” 
—Ho.ianp. 











Between Us. 


GLANCE at the morning’s 
mail is so much of an inspi- 
ration to those who make a 
fy paper that we cannot help 
™ thinking it may occasionally 
be of interest tothose who read it. Here, 
for instance, at the top of the pile on the 
Publisher’s Desk, is a letter from a Mich- 
igan pastor, who reports the result of a 
recent canvass of his congregation. He 
distributed blanks containing the names 
of nine religious papers, asking each per- 
son to indicate by a cross those taken or 
read regularly. He says: “ More Chris- 
tian Unions were ‘ confessed to’ than any 
other paper, and I may add more than 
the —— [enumerating siz of the leading 
papers on the list | added together. The 
Christian Union is our best religious 
weekly—a fact that I press on the atten- 
tion of my people with frequent remark.” 








* * 

A prominent New York clergyman 
says, in renewing his subscription : 
‘¢ Every number of the paper is an in- 
spiration, and makes me always regret I 


missed the years before I subscribed.” 


* 
* * 


An Ohio editor of twenty years’ ex- 
perience writes: “I regard The Chris- 
tian Union as so nearly the model family 
paper, although twenty of the best years 
of my life have been given to editorial 
work, I should be afraid to suggest any 
change. The man who recommends strik- 
ing out The Outlook ought to get a child’s 
primer and learn to read.” 


 @ 

The principal of an important educa. 
tional institution in New Jersey writes : 
“The Outlook of your paper is one of the 
text-books used in the study of contem- 
poraneous history by my pupils. Your 
paper is very suggestive and educational. 
In fact, we could not do without it.” 

* 


*  * 

A subscriber in Illinois writes: “I 
might as well try to exist without food as 
to be without The Christian Union. It 
is bright, brief, clear, courageous, fair, 
fearless, impartial, just, and Christian- 
like on all questions and phases of ques- 
tions. It is the best religious journal [ 
have seen.” 

~ . * 

One of the curious developments of our 
Recreation Department—which has be- 
come an established and popular feature 
of The Christian Union—is the occasional 
letter which reaches us in substantially 
this form: “Please send me time-tables 
of the railroads in America, as advertised 
in The Christian Union, and oblige.” 
This comprehensive request would prob- 
ably not be made if the subscriber appre- 
ciated that there are at least a thousand 
of these time-tables, and that to send the 
whole assortment to any one person is en- 
tirely foreign to our purpose. We wish 
to help those readers who are about to 
travel by sending them the time-tables of 
the particular roads they will use, and the 
circulars describing the localities and 
hotels they expect to visit. Ninety-nine 





A FAMILY PAPER. 


per cent. of the applications that come 
to us are of the right sort, and we are 
sending out hundreds of time-tables and 


circulars to all parts of the country. 


* 
* * 


This letter, from a Rochester (N. Y.) 
subscriber, is an example of the many ac- 
knowledgments that show how gratefully 
our service in this department is appre- 
ciated: ‘The circulars are received, full 
of information, and very interesting. 
The maps seem to be very full and excel- 
lent, and I am greatly obliged to you.” 


Poem for the Week. 


LATTER-DAY WARNINGS. 
By OLIvER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


When legislators keep the law, 
When banks dispense with bolts and 
locks, 
When berries—whortle, rasp, and straw— 
Grow bigger downwards through the 
box,— 











When he that selleth house or land 
Shows leak in roof or flaw in right,— 

When haberdashers choose the stand 
Whose window hath the broadest light, 


When preachers tell us all they think, 
And party leaders all they mean,— 
When what we pay for, that we drink, 
From real grape and coffee-bean,— 


When lawyers take what they would give, 
And doctors give what they would 
take,— 
When city fathers eat to live, 
Save when they fast for conscience’ 
sake,— 


When one that hath a horse on sale 
Shall bring his merit to the proof, 
Without a lie for every nail 
That holds the iron on the hoof,— 


When in the usual place for rips ; 
Our gloves are stitched with special 


care, 
And guarded well the whalebone tips 
Where first umbrellas need repair,— 


When Cuba’s weeds have quite forgot 
The power of suction to resist, 

And claret bottles harbor not 
Such dimples as would hold your fist,— 


When publishers no longer steal, 
And pay for what they stole before,— 
When the first locomotive’s wheel 
Rolls through the Hoosac tunnel’s 
bore ;— 


Till then let Cumming blaze away, 
And Miller’s saints blow up the globe ; 


But when you see that blessed day, 
Then order your ascension robe ! 


Shits. 


By A New York Business MAn. 














Spare me the details, if you please! I 
recognize that to be the tail of a rat. I 
don’t need to smell of it, or to see any- 
thing in front of it. 


All we’ve got to do is to gnaw and tote 
wood like beavers, and we can some day 
switch the course of this torrent, even if 
we don’t dam it. 

A well-chosen motto calendar hanging 
in one’s dressing-room is a preacher worth 
harkening to. To start each day with 
an Emersonian tonic, even if it doesn’t 
“hitch one’s wagon to a star,” will tend 
to keep the tailboard out of the mud. 

Business rushing, and all the clerks 
tired out—hey? Well, please remind 
"em they might have cause to be more 
tired if there were little or nothing doing. 





1From “The Autocrat at the Breakfast 
Table,’’ published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Co about the 


ese verses first appeared 
year 1857. 


luck Retin; Char | 


(Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
question that puzzles the young folks. But he 
makes these conditions : : 

1st. The full name and address of the in- 

uirer must accompany each question—not 
or publication, but for identification. 

od. Always give the number of the para- 
graph in por a to questions and answers 
previously published. ; , 

3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter 
to use his discretion as to whether he shall 
reply through the paper or through the mail. 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and 
ive Uncle Peter time to get the desired in- 
‘ormation if he does not possess it himself. In 
ordinary cases it will take from threy to four 
weeks to make an answer. 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to 
be omniscient.] 








125. Dear Uncie Peter: What prevents the 
sensation of standing on one’s head at the 
antipodes? Or why is it that to the dwell- 
ers of both hemispheres the surface of the 
globe seems to be a plain, and that we walk 
on the top side? Please don’t laugh at me, 
for I have never had it settled in my mind. 

NEwTon, He * 


The side antipodal is not the top side 
or the bottom side, but the side opposite. 
We are all of us, here and in China, kept 


‘on the spherical surface of the earth by 


the attraction of gravitation. If it were 
not for that attraction, we should all fly 
off into space. When you take a long 
walk, one reason why your feet get tired 
is because they have been at every step 
pulling against the attraction of gravita- 
tion which holds them to the earth. The 
surface of the earth does not always seem 
to be a plain to the dwellers of both 
hemispheres. On the ocean the tops of 
the masts of an approaching steamer are 
first seen from the shore, then the whole 
of the masts, at length the entire ship. 





126. Dear Uncle Peter: Can you tell me 
the derivation of the name Elisabeth—what 
language it is first found in, and its literal 
meaning? The earliest mention [ have seen 
of it is in the Bible, but [ do not know 
whether it is a Hebrew word or not, 

Yours very truly, Freperick H. Lyncuw. 


From the Hebrew Elischeba, through 
the Greek and Latin. It means “ God 
hath sworn,” or covenanted. 





127. Dear Uncle Peter: Can you tell me 
what church entertainment there is that 
young folks about fifteen can get up that 
is taking and that would bring in lots of 
money? Also what does the abbreviation P. 
P.C. mean? What can you put ona dog to 
kill fleas without killing the & ? Bers. 

I call for help from the young folks 
about your first question. The letters 
P. P. C. on a visiting card stand for the 
French phrase “ pour prendre congé,” to 
take leave. An English paraphrase would 
be “paying a parting call.” I have 
killed a good many hundred dog fleas, 
but never a dog, by washing the dog 
thoroughly with tar soap and warm water 
once a week, or by rubbing Dalmatian or 
Buhac insect powder well into the dog’s 


hair. 





128. Dear Uncle Peter : In my work recent- 
ly occurred a sentence, the punctuation of 
which was like the following, and was se- 
verely criticised: ‘* The most striking feature 
of the place was a pair of tall trees, situated, 
not on the lawn, but, on the hill, immediately 
behind the barn.” It seemed to me that 
in making the clause ‘‘not on the lawn” 
parenthetical, a was ry after 
** but,” to make the preceding ‘* situated”’ 
png connected with the objective phrase 
**on the hill.”’ The person criticising insisted 
that no mark of punctuation should be 
placed after ‘* but,’’ and that he had never 
seen so queer a sentence. Er. Be 


It seems to me that the sentence may 
be called at least rather commacal, even 
if queer is too harsh a word. As to the 
principle of punctuation, I agree with 
your critic. The words “not on the 
lawn” are not strictly parenthetical ; if 
they were, why did you not use marks of 
parenthesis instead of commas, which 
serve a different purpose and produce a 
different effect? To be consistent in 
your very generous strewing about of 
commas, you should have written your 
sentence : “A pair of tall trees, situated, 
not, on the lawn, but, on the hill, imme- 
diately,” etc. You should have treated 
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aoa ° not” just as impartially as your 
ut. 





130. Dear Uncle Peter: Will you be kind 
enough to give me all the information possible 
respecting Prof. Henry Drummond, of whom 
I know nothing at present except that he is the 
author of ‘‘The Greatest Thing in the World,” 
ete., etc. ? S. M. D. G. 

“ Hazell’s Annual” for 1890, an Eng- 
lish publication, contains the following, 
which is all the information I have at 

resent been able to obtain: “ Professor 
enry Drummond was born at Stirling 
(Scotland), and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. He subsequently 
assed through the Free Church Divinity 
all, and after his ordination was ap- 
pointed to a mission station in Malta. 
On his return to Scotland he was ap- 
inted a lecturer in science at the 
ree Church Coilege, Glasgow, and also 
took charge of a workingmen’s mission 
in that city. He subsequently traveled 
with Professor Geike in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and South Africa. His popularity 
is based on his “ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World.” 





131. Dear Uncle Peter: Which of the two 
following ways of writing a signature is cor- 
rect: Mrs. Hiram Watkins or (Mrs.) Hiram 
Watkins ? 


Neither. The husband’s name is not a 
signature for the wife. Mrs. Watkins’s 
friends all know her husband’s name. In 
writing to others she should sign herself: 


Yours very tucty, 


Maue Antoinette Watkins. 
(Address, Mrs. Hiram Watkins, 


Washington, 
D. 





132. Dear Uncle Peter: Can you give me 
the address of some dealer in old coins? I 
have an old Spanish dollar bearing the in- 
scription of Ferdinand VII[., 1812, with the 
royal coat of arms on the reverse side, and 
would like to know the value of it. EC 


Dear Uncle Peter : Will you please tell me 
the name of some dealer in rare coins? Also 
how best to send coins to them. £. C. 

Dear Uncle Peter: I have a gold medal, 
dated 1617, commemorating the first hundred 

ears after the Keformation. On one side is 
*SECVLVM LVTHERANVM,”’ with a likeness of 
‘*FRID, .,’? and the date 1517. On the 
other side the inscription ** vERBVM DNIMA- 
NETINZ TERNM,”’ with a likeness of ‘‘ 10H 
GEa@,’’ and the date 1617. My father got 
this medal in Holland some years ago. Can 
you tell me anything about its history and 
value? GF. 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


The Scott Stamp and Coin Co. (L’d), 
of 12 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York City, who are well-known dealers 
in rare coins, give me the following in- 
formation in reply to these letters : “‘ We 
are purchasers of coins. A few pieces 
can safely be sent by registered mail, but 
any supposed to be of value, or weighing 
half a pound or more, should be ex- 
pressed. The expense in either case is 
trifling. The Washington letter fairly de- 
scribes the coin, which speaks its own 
piece. The writer describes it to bea 
medal, but does not give size. We pre- 
sume, however, it is aducat. This piece 
was struck by John Geo. I. of Saxony, in 
1617, in commemoration of the first 
Luther centennial, at which time (1512) 
Fred. III. was reigning Duke. It is full 
of historic interest, and generally prized 
by collectors, as are all of the pieces hav- 
ing reference to Luther. It is not rare; 
dealers will supply it for from $7.50 to 
$10, according to condition.” 





133. Dear Uncle Peter: I want to know 
where to go in New York or Brooklyn to find 
a teacher who can train the voices of several 
young girls under my charge—not for sing- 
ing, but so that they will talk and read 
pleasantly. We cannot give the time neces- 
sary to make professional elocutionists, even 
if we desired it, but your suggestion to the 
young lady who wished to cultivate her voice 
for singing, that a few lessons from a good 
teacher at the outset were essential, seemed 
to apply equally to our case. 5 


I am sure that in this country we do 
not enough cultivate an agreeable talking 
and reading voice ; and so your question 
seems to me an important and sensible 
one. I do not know of a teacher who 
makes a specialty of this branch of voice 
training, but you ought by all means to 
read “Our Mother Tongue,” by Theo- 
dore H. Mead. It is an admirable book, 
devoted to the very work you inquire 
about, and is published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., at $1.50. 
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Christian FEtndeavor 
T optic.’ 


THE CONTINUAL RENEWAL 
OF STRENGTH. 


(Isa. xl., 28-31.) 


THs passage will prove more helpful 
to us if we follow the paragraphing of 
the Revision, which includes the twenty- 
seventh verse, so that we read these 
words as God’s answer to Israel’s com- 
plaint: “ My way is hid from the Lord, 
and my judgment is passed away from 
my God.” If this is our thought be- 
cause we are faint and weary, and God 
and heaven seem far away, then this an- 
swer comes to us: “ The everlasting God, 
the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neitheris weary. .. . 
He giveth power to the faint ; and to him 
that hath no might he  increaseth 
strength.” And it comes tous with even 
greater power than it came to the chil- 
dren of Israel. They were bidden to 
“trust in the Lord forever, for in the 
Lord Jehovah is a rock of ages,” but to 
us the prophecy has been fulfilled that 
“A man shall be as an hiding-place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest;” 
the “ Rock of Ages” has been cleft for 
us, that we may hide therein, and through 
the Son of man we receive power and 
strength. 

The waiting upon the Lord, by which 
we are to renew our strength, also has a 
deeper meaning since Jesus came to the 
earth and touched the hearts of men 
with his tender, sympathizing love, and 
said that what we do for the least of his 
brethren, in his name, is done unto him. It 
is no mystical, penitential waiting in 
cloister and cell, but it is a loving service 
to a personal friend. It is sitting awhile 
at his feet to learn of him, and then out 
into the busy world, ministering to oth- 
ers, doing all for his sake and to his 
glory. It is abiding in him, as he said, 
“ He that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same beareth much fruit: for apart 
from me ye can do nothing.” Thus ina 
vital union of ourselves with Christ we 
may receive of him, and inv loving fellow- 
ship with others we may give of him to 
them, and thus back again to him; so 
there need be no hindrance, no waste, but 
the constant circling of his power to the 
purifying and upbuilding of the souls of 
men. 

While all our strength comes from 
Christ as the fountain-head, he uses many 
channels. If we allow any of these to 
become clogged, our supply is intermit- 
tent, but that rests entirely with our- 
selves. Through the keeping of the com- 
mandments the Israelites were to become 
strong enough to gain the land of prom- 
ise. Jesus says: “If ye keep my com- 
mandments ye shall abide in my love ;” 
“This is my commandment, that ye love 
one another, even as I have loved you ;” 
“This do in remembrance of me ;” “ As 
the Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you.” What wonder is it that we run 
and are weary, if we are not keeping 
these commands? Again he says: “If 
ye abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you.” Through the hiding 
of the word of God in our hearts we are 
strengthened. “Strength and beauty 
are in his sanctuary,” not only to be ad- 
mired, but to be received. We fail in 
strength when we willingly keep away 
from the house of God. It is not a ques- 
tion with us as to whether we will accept of 
this strength or not, it is his command. 
He says to every one of us, as did his 
angel to Daniel, “Be strong, yea, be 
strong.” 

We pray for strength more often than 
we pray for anything else, for it is a need 
of every day, every hour, and every 
moment ; but are we praying simply be- 
cause we are so needy, or is it to the end 
that others may be strengthened through 
us? Medieval legends tell of wondrous 
works wrought by angel hands for the 
children of men who were serving the 
sick and the suffering, and of golden 
blessings with which they replaced the 
simple gifts of the poor. We may dis- 
cover the truth enshrined in these stories, 
if we are seeking for strength for the 
sake of others. From weakness we shall 





1 For the week beginning January 25, 1891. 





be made strong, and our poor work will 
shine with the glory of the touch of His 
pierced hand, as he guides us all in his 
strength to his holy habitation. 

References : Lev. xxiv., 2,3 ; Deut. xi, 
8—xxxiii., 25; Judges vii. 9, 11; 
Chron. xvi., 11 ; Job. xvii., 9—xxiii., 3, 6 ; 
Ps. xxviii., 7, \8—xxxi., 10, 24—Ixviii., 
28, 35—Ixxi., 16—Ixxxiv., 5-7—xevi., 6— 
exviii., 14—exxxviii., 3 ; Isa. xxxv., 3, 4; 
Dan. x., 16-19 ; Hab. iii., 17-19 ; Zech. 
x. 12; 1 Cor. xvi., 13; 2 Cor. iv., 16— 
xii., 8-10 ; Eph., vi., 10-13 ; Col. i., 10, 
11; Heb. xi., 33, 34. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps. xxvii., 1-14 ; 
(2) Isa. xxvi. 1-4; (3) Ps. xx., 1-9; 
(4) Isa. xli., 8-20; (5) John xv., 1-16 ; 
(6) Eph. iii., 14-21 ; (7) Isa. xl., 28-31. 
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EXACT. 


John Ericsson, the inventor, had not 
only genius but the “immense capacity 
for taking pains” which sometimes ac- 
companies it. All his work was so ex- 
actly done that he could demand from 
workmen the most rigid observance of 
details in the drawings furnished for 
their guidance, without fear that they 
might go astray. 

When the steamer “Columbia” was built 
its engines were put in according to his 
designs. It was customary at that time 
to get the length of the piston-rod from 
the engine itself, and a man was, one 
day, engaged in measuring it with a long 
baton. Captain Ericsson chanced to go 
on board at that moment, and, going up 
to the workman, he roared : 

“ What are you doing there, sir ?” 
“Getting the length of the piston-rod, 
sir.” 

“Ts it not on the drawing ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then why do you come here with 
sticks ? Go and get the length from the 
drawing, sir! I donot want you to bring 
sticks when the drawing gives the size.” 

At another time a workman was en- 
deavoring to put in the engines of a 
steamship, and found great difficulty 
with asmall connection which is described 
as being “ crooked as a dog’s hind leg.” 
Finally he went to Ericsson, and in- 
formed him that the rod could not be 
put in place. 

“Ts it right by the drawing ?” was his 
query. 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“ Then it will go in.” 

And on another trial, it did. The mas- 
ter brain had left nothing to be supplied 
by the ingenuity of others. 


A FAMOUS CAT. 


There was a famous cat at Christchurch. 
This was the Common Room cat. This 
room was, of course, sacred to dons, but 
when a man took his bachelor’s, his tutor 
generally asked him to wine in the Com- 
mon Room. There, if he were lucky, he 
might hear Osborne Gordon come out 
with some of his wit and wisdom. He 
might also view a process which attested 
both the agility of the cat and the agility 
of the human subject. Above the fire- 
place was a mantelpiece, and above the 
mantelpiece a bust of the venerable Dr. 
Busby, and above the bust a bracket on 
the wall. The don would stand before 
the fireplace, and with a dexterous jerk 
would toss up a biscuit, which would 
alight on the bracket. Pussy would 
bound to the mantelpiece, then to the bald 
head of the venerable Busby, and finally 
to the bracket. It was cleverly done, 
both by cat and don, but the chief credit 
of the gymnastic feat was supposed to 
remain with the cat. There was one 
man of long standing who was very fond 
of mice, which used to reside in his 
pockets and run freely about his clothes. 
Any person in the pursuit of natural his- 
tory would be pardoned in the college 
which owned Frank Buckland as a stu- 
dent, whose remarkable performances 
that way will long be a tradition at Ox- 
ford.— [Temple Bar. 











¢ 
» Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ¢ 


= Van Hourews Cocoa: 
= “Once Tried, Always Used.” 
@ Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [64 . 
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as 


“Zoyeuis youn 


Said the hale old poet, when questioned about his age. 


Attesting in himself the truth 
That robust age means well lived youth. 


Compound Oxygen makes a man feel young again. Does this naturally; for 
Compound Oxygen is a concentration of nature’s ozone. It is charged with elec- 
tricity. It is readily seen what will be the result of an inhalation of such vitalized 
nourishment. Disused air cells expand again into activity. You feel like breathing 
from the top to the bottom of both lungs--something that but few of us do—and you 
regain strength in the most simple and direct way possible. Another strong point— 
Compound Oxygen is liberated from the inhaling apparatus by heat. You put the 
inhaler in a tin cup of hot water—and breathe it—at once a warm oxygenated vapor 
gets to the lungs and you feel the genial glow from head to foot. 


A Book of 200 pages that tells all about it, and gives the signed indorsement of 
many well known men and women, will be sent Entirely Free of Charge to any one 
who will address 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 58 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 












FIRST PRIZE, Cash, $200 
SECOND PRIZE,Cash 100 
5 PRIZES, Ea.$10 Cash, 50 
20 PRIZES, Ea, $5Cash, [00 


IN And 250O Pound Boxes 
PRIZES |i, 7 ries, $700 


be given to those forming the MZ 


wouos tT AELLA ALLOYED ZINK PEN” 


Tpenamel atest Invention in Writing Pens, 


No words count not defined in Webster’s or Worcester’s Diction- 


















words in list. Words must be witian tetas ota Tadella Pen 
fiche prizes co inguus ue to'tey the pens A tadella Pen 
may be bought of YOUR STATIONER, fore penny; or 
mation ng method of awarding prizes, for 10 cents, 
CASH PRIZES Tarte ear Ree yon “Anowers must be 
received BEFORE MARCH 15TH, and committee will award prizes 
Sr Pail BOOK a, STATIONERY." 
2 . 
i" CUF THis OUT! “IT WILL NOT” APPEAR ‘AGAIN. gy 













4 remarkabie DOOK On BIBLE PROPHECIES 
GENTS WAN TED sisi si seeet ar 
e Se SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 8. TO KFVERY BODY, 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN Seeman ant fans merican Bubl'g oy Hartford, Ct., 


= 





RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 cts. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 

Yes our Seeds are THE BEST there is, that’s all— 

none can be better, and if you plant them once, you will 
t them again, 

want them asi, OUR SEEDS, ROSES, 





no fear of that. 
especially Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, etc,, are known everywhere and sent everywhere Jostpaid. 
If you don’t know a better place, send your orders to us, but first write for our NEW GUIDE—a valuable 


Book 124 pp. FREE, and see how much a little money willdo. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. WEST GROVE, PA. 
We do not advertise St . 
‘Steel Cooking 


FORREVENUEONLY somone a 


trade mark is “NEY RE a good 
But also for the Purpose of name, for you can’t break them, and 
Advancing the fame of Burpee’s Seeds, 


they are clean, light, sweet, and 
Than which there are NONE BETTER. wholesome, No more taste of pre- 
Our Mail trade is now the largest, viously cooked food, no more grease, 
And we can faithfully serve you. 

FOR 


no more warping. Write for illus. 
5 
Burpee's Farm Annual ss: 


trated circular, 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O, 
Tells about our unusual facilities 
For growing the very Best Seeds. 


Shall we mail you a FREE copy? 


W.ATLEE BURPEE&CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in The Christian Union. 
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A FAMILY PAPER. 
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TALLEYRAND AND BENEDICT 
ARNOLD. 


Fortunately the danger we were running 
was noticed on shore, and induced some 
Falmouth lightermen to brave the fury 
of the sea and come to our assistance. 
With their help we managed to reach the 
harbor. Whilst our ship—all the rigging 
of which was much damaged—was bein 
repaired, a rather striking incident add 
an impression of a special kind to the 
many I was to experience in the course of 
this voyage. The innkeeper at whose 
place I ~y my meals informed me that 
one of his lodgers was an American gen- 
eral. Thereupon I expressed the desire 
of seeing that gentleman, and, shortly 
after, I was introduced. After the 
mutual exchange of greetings, I put to 
him several questions concerning 
country, but from the first it seemed to 
me that my inquiries annoyed him. Hav- 
ing several times vainly endeavored to 
renew the conversation which he always 
allowed to drop, I ventured to request 
from him some letters of introduction to 
his friends in America. “No,” he re- 
plied, and, after a few moments of 
silence, noticing my surprise, he added, 
“Tam perhaps the only American who 
cannot give you letters for his own coun- 

the relations I had there are 
now broken—I must never return to the 
States.” He dared not tell me his name. 
It was General Arnold! I must confess 
that he excited my pity, for which politi- 
cal Puritans will perhaps blame me ; but 
I do not reproach myself, for I was a 
witness of his agony.—[The Century. 








EARLY CHURCH STRUCTURES. 


There are fifteen Congregational 
churches in Connecticut which were 
erected prior to the current century. 
Eight of the number were constructed 
before the Revolutio: war. The oldest 
church edifice of the Congregationalists 
in the State is at Abington. It was built 
in 1751. Three years afterward the 
Congregational church at Hampton was 
erected. The old brick church at Weth- 
ersfield was erected in 1761. There is a 
legend that its solid walls were paid for 
from the profits realized in the onion 
trade a century and a quarter ago. The 


building is{the same outwardly that it 
was when Washington visited Webb in 
the historic mansion which is still stand- 
gS ogc a stone’s throw of the church. 

churches at Farmington and Ken- 
sington were constructed in 1771. Leg- 
islative interference was required in 
order to settle the differences that pre- 
vailed concerning the location of the 
Kensington cha The structure is of 
wood, and the wrought-iron nails used in 
fastening the clapboards to the frame- 
work present a strange appearance to 
he modern eye. 

The oldest soldiers’ monument in the 
State is erected on the grounds adjoining 
this ancient edifice. The Farmington 
church has been a prominent factor in 
the history of the denomination. Among 
the most noted men who have been con- 


his nected with it is ex-President Porter of 


Yale University. The two churches at 
South Britain and Westminster were 
built in 1770, and the church at East 
Haven was erected in 1774. 
One of the most notable of the later 
series of church buildings constructed 
during the last century is at Windsor. 
It was the place of worship attended by 
Chief Justice Oliver Ellsworth of the 
United States Supreme Court, and the 
old pew that the distinguished legalist 
used to occupy is still preserved. The 
church was constructed in 1794. The old 
church at Centerbrook, in Essex, was 
built in 1789, and the church at Newing- 
ton, near Hartford, was erected in 1795. 








PROUD OF HIS ORCHARD. 


About a century ago, when the Com- 
missioners who had in charge the selec 
tion of a site for Bowdoin College were 


attending to this duty, they pitched upon 


New Gloucester, Maine, as combining 
more advantages than any other place 


they had visited, but the owner of the | ' 
land refused to part with it if it was to| 


be used as the site of a college, though 
willing enough to sell it if it was to 
put to any other use. The reason that 
he gave was that the students would steal 
the apples in an orchard in which he 
took great pride. So it seems that this 
is the reason why New Gloucester is 
noted for its apples rather than as bein 
the seat of Bowdoin College. —[ Portland 
Transcript. 





Weak Lungs 


May be made to do good service through a 
long life by a judicious use of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. The signs of weakness are “‘short- 
ness of breath,” pains in the chest and back, 
a persistent cough, feverishness, and raising 
of blood. All or either of these symptoms 
may indicate weak lungs, and should have 
immediate attention. 

“T have been a life-long sufferer from 
weak lungs and, till I used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, was scarcely ever free from a 
cough. This medicine always relieves my 
cough and strengthens my lungs, as no other 
medicine ever did. I have induced many of 
my acquaintances to use the Pectoral in 
throat and lung troubles. It has always 
proved beneficial, particularly so in the case 
of my son-in-law, Mr. Z. A. Snow, of this 
place, who was cured by it of a severe 
cough.’’—Mrs. L. I. Cloud, Benton, Ark. 

“T have had lung trouble for about one year 
and have tried many different remedies, but 
nothing does me so much good as Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. I heartily recommend this 
medicine.’”’ —Cynthia Horr, Harmony, Me. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $& 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted 
Write for ¢ d Pri 











Catalogue an ces. 
BUCKEYE SELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati.o 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best naling (bee pe a e - 

for Churche Brhools, &ce. BELLS 
Also CHIMES AND BELLS, 
Price and terms free. Name this paper. 


QUINA- 
INVIGORATING TONIC, 


em in an } 
degree its restorative and invixorating qualities 
from the b) 





GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,6008, 









CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the t Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in expert- 
mental analysis, together with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, has enabled M, 
Laroche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attained), and to concen. 

elixir, which possesses in the highest 

ree 
able bitterness of other remedies. 


te th 


22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


« 30 North William street, N. Y¥.¢@ 








ESTABLISHED, IN 18Q4 


BARRYS 


TRICOPHEROUS 


FORITHE 


Hair& Skin. 


An elegant dressing exqusitely perfumed, removes all 


impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
tiful. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
skin, glands and muscles, and quick) 

burns, bruises ul p 


50¢ts. BARCLAY & CO ,44 Stone St. New York 


healing cuts, 


sprains, &c. A ruggists or by Mail, 





TE-CALICNS COCK 










pan om to an of the kind now in 
le broidery ‘ern sent 
logue and price list «nt free. 


use. 


THE FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 


Beautiful new designs for Rug and Embroidery patterns 
receipt of 10 cents; 
HE FORSYTH MFG. CO., 204 


beautiful Floral coclene sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
©: 


arborn St,, Chicago. 








How many 
people there 
are who re- 
gard the 


coming of 


winter as a constant state of siege. 
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It seems as if the elements sat down outside 


the walls of health and now and again, led by the north wind and his attendant 
blasts, broke over the ramparts, spreading colds, pneumonia and death. Who 
knows when the next storm may come and what its effects upon your con- 
stitution may be? The fortifications of health must be made strong. SCOTT’S 
EMULSION of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda will aid you to hold out agaznst Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
Scrofula, General Debthty, and all Anemic and Wasting Diseases, until the 





siege is raised. Jt prevents wasting in children. 


SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value, 





Palatable as Milk. 





CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 


Be sure and get the genuine. 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 


Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
All Druggists, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power—-U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1 





Reval 


Baking 


Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


ACTNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
On the Thirty-First Day of December, 1890. 





Cash Capital, - - : 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), - 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), - 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), 
Other Claims, - 
Net Surplus, - - - . 


Total Assets, - - 


$4,000,000 
2,288 020 50 
25 917.48 

207 314.21 
7,177.81 
86,290.62 
3,842,7'76.42 





- $10,457,497.04 








LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-TWO YEARS, 


Sixty-six Million Two Hundred and Sevedty- -0ne Thousand Dollars | 


J. GOODNow, President. 


A. C. BAYNE, Secretary. . 


WM. B. CLARK, Vice-Pres't. 


F. DUDLEY, WM. H. KING, Ass’t Secretaries. 





JAS. 
DUPLICATE cm 
WEDDING TEASPOOKS 
PRESENTS. — s14.00. 





We nave st tried to Mlastrate four of eur apecial bar- 
. 3 pours chased Salad Fork and Bpoon, hand- 
wey cad Te Boe Dish and Tongs, $10.00. 
the pon ent 0 r Forks, $10.00. 

the twist Coffee Spoons, Gilt Bowl, 


These are from 30% to 40% under pageiee prices, 
5,000 cases correspondingly oz a eee. 
i sitenenate of cases to any address fi 


OLD GOLD Jewelry, and worn-out or usel 
we taken in exchange or ht. Bend by regis. 
d mail or express. Ce’ sent by re- 
= 


JOHNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 
Established 184. Send for Prive-tist, 


A dozen 
dozen 





YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled. 


180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 





Liebig COMPANY'S 


e e 


EXTRACT OF BEEF} + 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it i. . ~< Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, 
&c.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 


Pt. - Extract of Beef equal to forty poun 
of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 








ESS le4g 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. |! 





Wedding Gifts. 


Beautifully painted Table Porcelain and 
Glass, Clocks, Bronze and 
Marble Statuary, etc. 


yington ii 


Above 
om FIFTH — 


Brooklyn House, Fulton and Clark Streets. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN, WEALTH. 
—Valuable information sept to all wennens of of oe 
cial Teeth upon the receipt of post: 

DDNQ, 331 Lexington Ave.,:cor. 








Pm bt, New York. 





lg 


y y 


Bakin: powders containin 
“absolutely pure.” You ma 
the following test. Try it. 


boil thorough! 
smell it in the risin steam. As baking 
veace, care should be taken to not mis' 


Cleveland's 


Housekeepers’ Test. 


Mix one heaping teaspoonful of baking powder with one teas) 

ee a few moments, stir to prevent burning, and if ammonia is — 
wder, when first thrown into the water, 1 eff 
e bubbling for boiling. Cleveland’s Powder 


Stands All Tests. 


Baking 
Powder 


alum and ammonia are advertised as 
ow whether it is pure or not by making 
t takes only a moment. 


nful of water in a tincup; 
oe 





THE NEW INDIA SILKS 


We have just received several cases 
of new and elegant designs in Rich 


our latest importations, and have 
opened them for immediate sale. 

A noticeable feature of the assort- 
ment is the large number of Black 
Grounds, figured in flowered patterns 
of most beautiful colorings; and of 
Light Grounds, with designs of bud, 
vine, or spray, in choicest and most 
delicate half-tones. 

The newest fabric, Drap de Nocta, 
is unexcelled for durability and grace- 
fulness in drapery. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1890. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
anuary, 1889 


$4,116,629 40 





sees cerereeves 


eee eee eeeeneeeeeeeeeess 


Bad aaa. Man Raueat ae 


Stock, City, Bank, and othe 
Mn. 4 by Stocks = fon OY - TRS 
ae, and Claims due the Company, 


Cee eee ee menor eeerarereeseeee 





fix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
———— J on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 
of February next. 
a outstanding certificates of the issue of 1 
me redeemed and paid to the holders thereof nah 3 
representatives, on and Tuesday, the 
ge fo! next, from whih date all inter- 
eat therenn will “cease. @ cortifiontes to be pes. 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
an dividend of Fest) pers cent. nGeiens on the pet 
an 4 e Com ‘0 ear 
Sist Desembe , for which. cert cokes will be 
issued on and ert Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


—— 
,>. JONES. AMES G. DE FOREST 
a MOORE, CHARLIE D. LEVERICH 
wae H H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 


E H.M 
TURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN i FIELD, WALDRON P 

EDMUND ORLIES, ANSON 7 W. HARD. 





WILLIAM DEGROOT . ISAAC BELL, 

WIL . THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY. IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM E. DODG™, JAMES WL 

JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINC 

0. A. HAND, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. H URSE. L H. HOADLEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY a5 HAWLEY. ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 
C0) H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 





Printed and Jacquard India Silks, | 


Moench), 
Constable « K Co, 
EMBROIDERIES. 


SPRING, 1891. 


BATISTE EMBROIDERED DRESSES, 


Trimmings to Match. 


Keru»° Beige Ground Embpoideries 


POINT DE VENISE EMBROIDERY. 


Embroidered Trimmings, 
. Flouncings, AJl-Overs. 


EMBROIDERED WASH DRESSES 


In the Newest Colors, and with Latest 
.Fashions for Sleeves 
and Waists. 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


Unrivalled for Durability and 
Wear, and printed in the New- 
est Styles and Colorings. 


Proadovauy K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 











Arandsome and Useful Present 


ALWAYS IN SEASON. 


** 4-IN-HAND ”. NECKTIE, 


Crocheted with 
Brainerd & Armstrong’s 


FAST-COLOR CROCHET SILK. 


“WASHABLE.” 


Used b: ap as Art Schools. and for sale b: 
. ealers in Embroi ery Materials. _— 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send for ted rules f heti: ts’ 
poate a Sp to th hg PT 


KNABE 


PIANOS. 





1 Tou W UNEQUALED IN 
one, Touch, Cerkmanship, and Dorel Durability. 





